
Army Air Forces’ Fastest Plane: A striking flight view of the P-80, Lockheed’s Shooting Star, which 
attains a speed “closer to the speed of sound than any plane has ever flown before,” according to AAF 
officials. In this photo the clean lines of the Shooting Star are excellently shown. (Story on Page 8). 
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The exceptionally accurate pressure regulation 
of the Vickers Aircraft Relief Valve shown here 
over a volume range of 2% times its rating is 
demonstrated by the test results illustrated at 
the right. 

This valve was set for 1000 psi at its rated 
capacity of 6 gpm; the actual pressure was 
then determined at flow rates from 1 to 16 gpm. 
At a flow rate of 1 gpm the pressure was 995 
psi and at 16 gpm the pressure was only 1030 
psi ... an increase of only 35 psi. 

This ability to handle a volume much in excess 
of its rated capacity means that a smaller size 
Vickers Relief Valve can be used with a resul- 
tant saving in weight and space. These valves 
are available in four sizes having rated capaci- 
ties of 1.2, 3.5, 6.0 (size illustrated) and 16 
gpm. Without parts change, all valves have 
operating pressure ranges from 300 to 2100 
psi; adjustment is easy. By “venting” they can 
be used to unload the pump in certain hydrau- 
lic circuits. These valves conform to AN speci- 
fications: they comply with AN-6200 envelope 
and with Winterization requirements of Army 
Air Forces. 
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RECONVERSION PRESSURE — Pressure .a 
being put on in Washington for reconversion 
plans based on a sudden and rather near end of 
the Jap war. Need for such planning was recog- 
nized several weeks ago in some quarters and 
Robert Nathan, in charge of reconversion plans 
in the Office of Mobilization and Reconversion, is 
said to be devoting himself exclusively to this 
problem, with a program about ready for sub- 
mission to Director John W. Snyder. 


COMPENSATION BOOST— A phase of this 
program is said to propose a boost in unemploy- 
ment compensation rates, for war workers dis- 
placed by contract cutbacks, to $50 a week for a 
year. This may be a scare proposal designed to 
speed favorable consideration of bills to up job- 
less payments around $25 a week. The Senate 
Finance and Post War Economic Policy and 
Planning committees under the chairmanship of 
Senator George are scheduled to start hearings 
on the proposals around October 8. 


AIRCRAFT LAYOFFS— The layoff rate in the 
aircraft industry during May, for which there 
are official figures, was the highest since 1942. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reports that for each 
1,000 workers, 121 were separated during May. 
Layoffs were 51, an increase from 14 in April; 
54 quit, 8 were discharged and 8 went into the 
armed services. This was due to actual and im- 
minent aircraft cutback orders. Aircraft acces- 
sories during May remained at 32 per 1,000. 


CANADIAN CUTBACKS — A hot issue in 
Washington is the cutback policy on Canadian 
aircraft contracts. Because of the speed with 
which the Canadian industry is able to convert, 
heavy aircraft orders were placed north of the 
border. This took a considerable load off U. S. 
companies and the Canadian facilities produced 
very well throughout the war. With cutbacks 
under way, matter of whether to lop off Cana- 
dian companies first, treat them on even basis 
with U. S. companies, or maintain them at the 
expense of U. S. concerns, came to the fore. 


POLICY ON CANADA — U. S. policy in gen- 
eral has been to do everything possible to main- 
tain Canadian economy. The policy in respect 
to aircraft is now being reviewed in high Wash- 
ington quarters. Pending determination of that, 
the policy of treating Canadian aircraft manu- 
facturers like those in the U. S. appears to hold. 
Best bet is that this policy will not be changed. 


Flight view of the Shooting Star 

GILES’ ROLE — Informed AAF sources say 
General Giles was sent to the Pacific as a token 
sop to General MacArthur who has been seeking 
command of the 20th Air Force, now operating 
in the Pacific with the 20th and 21st Bomber 
Commands. Giles is deputy commander, re- 
sponsible to General Arnold as 20th AF com- 
mander. The Navy figures in the picture, since 
the 20th operates directly under the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the Navy considers the 20th as a 
strategic bombing force coordinating with its 
operations and responsibilities. 


SIGNIFICANT AAF CHANGES— Among the 
many notable changes at headquarters, Army 
Air Forces, the following are of special interest: 
The new asst, chief of air staff AC/AS, Per- 
sonnel, is Maj. Gen. Frederick Anderson, for- 
mer operational deputy to General Spaatz, U.S. 
Strategic Air Forces (USSTAF), replacing Maj. 
Gen. Hubert R. Harmon, who has a new assign- 
ment. Maj. Gen. Elwood R. (“Pete”) Quesada, 
AC/AS, Intelligence, replacing Maj. Gen. James 
R. Hodges (new assignment), General Quesada 
was commander of the IX Tactical Air Com- 
mand which worked in close cooperation with 
the First Army. Lieut. Gen. Hoyt S. Vanden- 
berg, former commander of the Ninth Air 
Force, is the new AC/ AS, Operations, Commit- 
ments & Requirements, replacing Brig. Gen. 
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Donald R. Wilson. Brig. Gen Lauris R. Norstad, 
former chief of staff of General Eaker’s Medi- 
terranean Allied Air Forces (MAAF), retains 
his job as Chief of Staff, Twentieth Air Force, 


Washington, and has also been assigned to the 
important post of AC/AS, Plans, replacing Maj. 
Gen. Lawrence S. Kuter, who has been assigned 
to a high staff position in the Pacific. 


Industry 

Observer 


1 Friends of J. A. (Cap) Krug 
report he plans to leave WPB 
on Sept. 1 to join TWA in an 
executive capacity, although 
efforts are anticipated by 
President Truman to dissuade 
him from leaving his WPB 
chairmanship post at this time. The salary offered 
Krug by the airline is said to be about $50,000. 
J. D. Small, deputy director of WPB, now is sched- 
uled to succeed Krug. Small has been with WPB 
since his retirement to inactive status with the 
Naval Reserve. Small was a captain in the Navy 
Office of Procurement and Material and was in 
charge of the landing craft program. Intent on 
seeing at first hand the performance of these craft, 
he made more than a dozen landings with them 
on D-Day. 


► Increased needs for fuel injection systems for 
B-29 engines and for hydraulic systems in C-54’s 
is straining the supply of small diameter stainless 
steel tubing (one inch and less). Inventories are 
being checked in an attempt to effect better dis- 
tribution of this critical material. 

► Coast Guard is receiving a dozen Nash-Kel- 
vinator HOS-1 helicopters which are being 
equipped with rescue hoists for air-sea rescue 
work. The latest Nash-Kelvinator models now in 
production, designated the R-6A, are going to the 
Army Air Forces. 

► Highly important work on design study and ex- 
perimental production of aircraft gas turbine re- 
duction gearing is scheduled for the Joshua Hen- 
dry Iron Works at Sunnyvale, Calif. 

► The recent Seawolf cutback has resulted in a 
reduction in the new Joint Aircraft Committee 
WE-15 working schedule for the R-2800 single 
stage C engines from Pratt & Whitney’s Kansas 
City plant by approximately 1,500 units. This will 
delay peak production there until next June in- 
stead of by January. Changes in B-29 engine re- 
quirements may keep Buick in production in- 
definitely on P&W aircraft engines. Under earlier 
plans, Pratt & Whitney had contemplated taking 
over Buick’s production early next year. 

► A new plant in Nevada is to go into production 
this month on potassium perchlorate, a slow-burn- 
ing chemical necessary to power JATO units, pre- 
viously a limiting factor in the JATO program. 
The increased output, plus imports from Sweden 
and France of other chemical ingredients, should 
provide adequate quantities. 

► Consairway, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft’s high- 
ly-rated ATC airline flying the Pacific, may be 
removed within 6 months from its present Cali- 
fornia headquarters at Fairfield Army Air Base, 
near Sacramento. Fact that Convair's Camp Con- 


sair at San Diego, training center for Convair 
mechanics at Lindbergh Field, San Diego, is ex- 
pected to end its training program within a few 
months, is an indication that Consairway may be 
returned to San Diego. 

► Pratt & Whitney will build additions to the East 
Hartford facility for applying lacquers to inter- 
nally exposed steel engine parts such as piston 
rods and crankshafts. Corrosion has been causing 
trouble in the Pacific. The new plant section will 
include sprayers and infra-red drying equipment 

► Douglas plans to concentrate fabrication of C-54 
parts in its Long Beach plant which until recently 
was working on B-17’s. The El Segundo plant has 
been at work on the C-54 program. The move 
will help El Segundo meet its heavy Navy orders 
for bombers. 

► Jack Northrop may take the lead in establishing 
the much-discussed prone position for pilots of 
fast fighter aircraft. Experimental models of a 
Northrop flying wing are being prone-flown in 
test flights. Pilots say the position is comfortable, 
and that they can withstand sharp pullouts from 
dives without “G-suits" and without blacking out. 
The tests also indicate success of Northrop’s 
unique method of proving new wing designs. Ex- 
perimental models are balanced for flight without 
power plants. Towed to altitudes up to 15,000-ft., 
they are released as gliders. Not until the aerody- 
namics of a wing are proved does Northrop install 
engines for power plant tests. The method is said 
to save considerable time in design testing. 

► Government officials now are insisting that How- 
ard Hughes drop the company’s name of Hercules 

for its giant flying boat. It’s the same group of 

OWI-War Department-State Department execu- 
tives who turned thumbs down on the name 
Dominator for the B-32, because they feared of- 
fending other nations with "aggressive” titles. The 
sterile symbol “H-4” seems to be preferred by the 
Washington group. 

► When the post-war Martin Mars is built, the de- 
sign will have gone through two major weight 
increases. The prototype XPB-2M grossed 128,- 
000-lbs. The present JRM Hawaii Mars weighs 
145,000-lbs., or 72% tons. The airframe is stressed 
for greater loads than its present Navy rating. 
Martin will install larger P&W engines, making it 
possible to raise the airline model’s gross to 165,- 
O00-lbs., or 82% tons, an over-all increase from 
the original of just under 29%. (Aviation News, 
July 30, inadvertently gave the post-war weight 
instead of the present JRM weight.) 

► Problems in engineering and other difficulties 
that beset a rapidly expanding plant working on 
a new model are being worked out at the Ryan 
plant. As a result, production of Ryan’s fast Navy 
fighter promises to be on schedule within another 
month. 
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borne radio insulating part . . . 
made from grade "L” DILECTO 
. . : a laminated phenolic plastic. 
It was sawed, milled, drilled, 
countersunk and tapped. Toler- 
ance requirements were close. 
DILECTO parts such as this one 
will be widely used in _ all 
branches of air transportation. 
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high electrical insulating properties 
that remain stable under extremes of 
temperature and humidity. DILECTO 
is readily fabricated on ordinary metal 
working tools. It is NON-corrosive 
and highly resistant to many chemicals. 

This versatile plastic may be the 
answer to your "What Material?” 
problem. C-D technicians will be glad 
to help you find out. Their wealth of 
"Know-How,” the result of a half 
century of service to industry, makes 
available to you thousands of case 
histories of solved design and opera- 
tional problems. 
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Contract Settlement Records 
Point Trend For Air Industry 

Contract agency work generally favored; full plane termina- 
tions pend; sudden peace seen bogging machinery with thirty 
billions in new order endings plus fourteen billions in present 
unsettled commitments. 

By WILLIAM KROGER 


Since last Fall, in an atmosphere 
of slight publicity and little con- 
troversy, the Office of Contract 
Settlement has been working to 
untangle one of the most terrifical- 
ly complex problems of readjust- 
ment from war to peace: settle- 
ment, with regard to both money 
and inventory, of cancelled war 
commitments. 

The subject as yet is largely 
academic in the aircraft industry, 
which has gone through two term- 
ination peaks — October, 1944, and 
after V-E Day— but has not been 
hit full-on by terminations. Last 
week, a report to Congress on OCS 
operations could give many a yet- 
to-be-cancelled contractor a hint 
of his future. 

► Good, So-Far— By and large, the 
aircraft industry looks with ap- 
proval on what has been done. 
However, it believes the test is yet 
to come. 

Unsettled commitments on term- 
inated contracts total $14,700,000,- 
000 . 

Should the war with Japan end 
within the next few months, $30,- 
000,000,000 in new terminations 
would be added. Some industry 
circles doubt that OCS machinery 
could absorb the load. 

► Danger Data — OCS recognizes 
the danger. Settlement is running 
to $1,500,000,000 a month. This 
would have to be upped to $4,000,- 
000,000 a month should the war 
end soon, but could be cut a bil- 
lion dollars should the war con- 
tinue another year, the agency 
declares. 

To June 30, this year, nearly 
$16,000,000,000 in cancelled com- 
mitments have been settled. De- 
spite the size of the backlog, con- 
tracting agencies, working under 
OCS direction, have attained com- 
mendable speed. Of 15,000 termi- 


nated fixed-price contracts pend- 
ing, less than 1,300 have been in 
process for more than six months. 

In October, 1944, the backlog 
was $14,300,000,300. It has risen 
less than three percent, although 
post-VE Day cancellations trip- 
led the average rate before March 
31. 

► Low Average — While the settle- 
ment rate has varied overall it has 
been low — averaging about five 
percent on contracts totaling $12,- 
000,000,000. 

Indicative of the variation is a 
survey of 962 cases. Aggregate 
claims were $254,800,000. Pay- 
ments were $229,200,000— almost 
90 cents on the dollar. Profits al- 
lowed averaged 5.9 percent in 425 
cases examined. 


Wright Way 

Increase of the local respon- 
sibility and authority of re- 
g i o n a 1 administrators and 
staffs of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration is expected to 
result from a tour of regional 
headquarters by T. P. Wright, 
CAA administrator. 

This was indicated during 
the administrator’s confer- 
ences with Sixth Region of- 
fices at Santa Monica, Calif, 
last week, and is in line with 
a general reshaping of CAA 
administrative policies by 
Wright. 

► Airline Fete — While in 
Southern California, Wright 
was the guest of airlines at a 
reception in Los Angeles, and 
inspected post-war planes now 
under construction at major 
aircraft companies. 


On the basis of OCS experience 
to date, contractors on cost-plus- 
a-fixed-fee agreement cannot look 
for the speedy settlement that has 
characterized the handling of the 
other type of contracts. 

► Unsettled — On June 30, 60 per- 
cent of the $10,400,000,000 cost- 



SECRET WEAPON OR BAD DREAM? 

The queer-looking airplane shown above is neither, but rather a B-24 
Liberator, ingeniously camouflaged at the AAF Center, Orlando, to dis- 
courage Japanese suicide ramming tactics. Test officials finally discard- 
ed this quadruple confuser in favor of better evasive tactics which can- 
not be disclosed. 
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AAF Unveils Shooting Star 
But Hides Exact Top Speed 

First public showings reveal speed of "more than” 550 mph., 
operation at altitudes above 45,000 feet and fuel capacity suf- 
ficient for long-range fighter missions; super smooth finish 
highlights technical features. 


plus commitments remained un- 
settled, and 47 percent of those 
open had been pending more than 
six months. 

The settlement of CPFF con- 
tracts is the aircraft industry’s 
greatest worry, and the source of 
the main complaint against the 
OCS record to date. A large share 
of the industry's war work is done 
on such contracts. In addition to a 
slow rate of settlement, the indus- 
try has been faced with what it 
regards as unnecessarily minute 

A further factor has been the 
General Accounting Office. Al- 
though under the termination act, 
GAO can only audit for fraud, in 
practice it has been using its fine- 
tooth comb on completed portions 
of CPFF contracts, payments on 
which materially affect the termi- 
nation settlement. There is, how- 
ever, a reported change of attitude 
at GAO. 

► Fast Clearance — Once regarded 
as potentially the greatest bottle- 
neck in a return to civilian manu- 
facture, clearance of plants is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. In most 
cases, inventories are being re- 
moved within 60 days after the 
manufacturer's request. Less than 
five percent of unfulfilled plant 
clearance requests have been 
pending more than 60 days. 

Encouragingly, OCS reports, 
contracting and disposal agencies 
now are discontinuing the practice 
of using the full 60-day clearance 
period. 

Prime contractors, whose agree- 
ments have been terminated, are 
getting conversion funds generally 
within 30 days — mostly partial 
payments on pending settlements. 
The picture for subcontractors is 
not so bright. OCS states that sub- 
contractors “frequently” have not 
received partial payments from 
prime contractors within the 30 
days period. 

Jet Speed Hint 

First definite indication of a jet- 
propelled plane’s speed came last 
week when a P-80 was clocked 
from Dayton, Ohio, to La Guardia 
Field in 62 minutes — an average 
speed of 526.4 mph. That this is 
certainly below top speed is evi- 
dent both from the pilot’s obser- 
vation that he did not push the 
plane, and from the fact the time 
included takeoff. AAF has never 
applied for an official timing of a 
jetplane, presumably because it 
would mean releasing perform- 
ance details so far restricted. 
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Just exactly how fast the Lock- 
heed Shooting Star P-80, “the fast- 
est plane in the world," will fly 
is still a secret, but the Army Air 
Forces last week lifted some of the 
veils on their sleek new jet-pro- 
pelled fighter to admit its top speed 
is more than 550 mph., that it 
will operate at altitudes above 
45,000 feet and will carry enough 
fuel for long range fighter mis- 

The announcement came simul- 
taneously with first public show- 
ings and flight exhibitions of the 
Shooting Star in New York, Wash- 
ington, Los Angeles, Dallas, and 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, in 
celebration of the AAF’s 38th 
birthday, Aug. 1. 

The engine actually has but one 
moveable part, the impeller and 
turbine connected by a shaft, 
which spins at more than 10,000 
revolutions per minute. Kerosene 
is being used for fuel, but for 
overseas operational use against 
Japan, high octane gasoline, more 
available there, can be used just 
as readily. 

The jet engine is without car- 
buretor, oil cooling system, com- 
plex ignition system, generators, 
and other complications of the 
reciprocating engine, and can be 
replaced in 20 minutes. Lubrica- 
tion is simple, requiring oil only 
at some half dozen bearings. Use 
of magnesium for aluminum in 
the engine saved 100 pounds 
weight. 

► ‘Piano’ Surface — One of the most 
obvious features of the plane is 
its glass-smooth “piano” finish 


Rocket Fighter? 

Speculation over the possi- 
bility that Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation may have under 
wraps a heretofore unan- 
nounced rocket fighter was 
aroused during a company 
press interview following dem- 
onstration of the P-80 at Bur- 
bank, Calif. 

C. L. Johnson, chief research 
engineer and designer of the 
P-80, was asked: “Have you 
ever experimented with a 
liquid rocket engine in the 
P-80?” 

After a pause, Johnson re- 
plied, “not in a P-80,” and 
grinned. 


that adds much to the plane’s 
speed and performance. 

This is attained by cutting and 
surface-grinding rivets; applying a 
zinc chromate prime coat; cement- 
filling all butt joints and covering 
flexible joints with organdy mesh 
tape; applying a surfacer in prep- 
aration for the negative gray 
paint; baking the paint on in 
ovens large enough to hold the 
entire plane; light sanding and 
buffing, and finally spraying on a 
special wax and polishing it. 

Aerodynamic smoothness of the 
Shooting Star is almost unmarred 
by exterior attachments, with the 
only protruberances on the all- 
metal semi-monococque fuselage 
being the air intaker and the plas- 
tic bubble canopy. 

► Knife Wing — The knife-edged 
laminar-flow wing tapers at both 



leading and trailing edges and has 
its center edge two inches behind 
midpoint of the fuselage. The 
cockpit is forward of the wing, in 
the plane’s long slender nose, giv- 
ing excellent pilot visibility. 

The Super jet engine is buried in 
the fuselage behind the pilot, and 
sucks in air from two intakes 
molded into the fuselage at the 
wing roots. 

Designed for production in ap- 
proximately one-half the man- 
hours used to make the Lockheed 


P-38 Lightning, the P-80 is manu- 
factured in four major assemblies, 
nose section, wing, center fusel- 
age and aft fuselage section with 
tail group. 

► Engine Access — Quick action 
tension fittings secure the nose and 
aft fuselage to the center section 
so that they may be removed in 
minutes. Detachment of three fit- 
tings and the tail pipe clamp per- 
mits removal of the aft section 
making the engine accessible for 
maintenance. It may be “run up” 


without removing it from the 
fuselage. 

► Sonic Approach— Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp., described the speed 
of the P-80 as “faster than the top 
speed of any other plane in the 
skies and nearer to the speed of 
sound than any other vehicle has 
ever been able to achieve.” 

By removing the nose arma- 
ment of six .50 caliber machine 
guns, and substituting a camera- 
equipped nose, the Shooting Star 
also serves as the AAF’s fastest 
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AAF’s P-80 
Shooting Star 
Unveiled 



Another view of the P-80 Shooting Star 


photo reconnaissance plane. 

An ingenious system of self- 
sealing fuel tanks, combined with 
the light weight and tremendous 
thrust of the General Electric-de- 
signed Superjet engine, gives the 
plane a range far beyond that of 
earlier jet planes. Dropable wing 
tanks of special design are 
mounted on inner shackles and 
faired into the extreme trips of 
the wings where they offer least 
interference to the smoothness of 

Greatest Power — While no speci- 
fic information concerning the ac- 
tual thrust pounds (one thrust 
pound equals one horsepower at 
375 mph.) developed by the GE 
Superjet was disclosed, it was re- 
vealed that the engine gives the 
Shooting Star “more power than 
there is in any other fighting 
plane,” that the Superjet is “far 
more powerful than any existing 
conventional reciprocating gasoline 
engine,” and that it develps “sev- 
eral times the power” of con- 
ventional engines of equal weight. 

Absence of a propeller makes 


P-80 Data 

Performance data and spe- 
cifications of the jet-propelled 
Lockheed Shooting Star P-80, 
as released last week by the 
AAF for the first time, include: 
Top speed — More than 550 
mph. 

Ceiling — More than 45,000 feet. 
Range — Enough for long-range 
fighter operation. 
Wingspan— 38-ft., 10%-in. 
Length — 34-ft., 6-in. 

Height — 11 -ft., 4-in. 

Weight, empty— 8,000 pounds. 
Gross weight (max. fuel) — 
14,000 pounds. 

Powerplant — GE Superjet, of 
undisclosed power. 
Armament — 6, .50 caliber, ma- 
chine guns in nose. 


possible use of a short-legged hy- 
draulic retractable landing gear, 
which would not be possible if 
propeller clearance were required. 

The Shooting Star is described 
as extremely maneuverable in 
flight, with the fastest roll of any 
plane in the world. Stall char- 
acteristics are good and the plane 
is hard to spin, recovering from 
a spin in one-fourth to one-half 
turn. 

► Pilot Limit — Even at great 
speeds, maneuverability is limited 
only to the pilot’s ability to with- 
stand the gravity forces of tight 
turns and pullouts. This is at- 
tributed largely to the electric aile- 
ron, elevator trim tabs, hydraulic- 
boost ailerons, and the balanced 
empennage controls. 

Uniquely-designed fuselage flaps 
form an unbroken line with the 
wing flaps across the undersurface 
of the plane when extended. The 
fuselage flaps may be operated 
with or without the split-type 
wing flaps, and serve to slow the 
plane for landing at a speed about 
100 mph. 

Protective armor for the pilot 
includes an armor glass wind- 
shield, steel armor plate on the 
upper forward side of the front 
bulkhead and back of the pilot’s 
seat and head, and dural plate 
aft of the front bulkhead. 

► Gun Position — The six machine 
guns are placed in the lower half 
of the nose, to prevent gunflash 
from affecting pilot vision. The 
electrical gyro-lead computer gun- 
sight uses a reflex optical system. 

The six ammunition boxes are 
above the guns they serve, taking 
advantage of gravity but feeding 
bullets steadily no matter what 
maneuver the plane makes in com- 
bat. Magazines and guns can be 
replaced in less than 15 minutes. 
A gun camera is mounted near 
the right air intake. 

The pressurized cockpit is 


Sound Effects 

The sounds emitted by the 
GE Superjet engine in the 
Lockheed P-80 Shooting Star 
affect the eardrums of ground- 
lings varyingly. When flying 
at high altitudes the engine is 
heard as a sustained high 
pitched whistle or scream, but 
when the jet fighter “buzzes” 
a field, the sudden intensity of 
sound is like a nearby thun- 
derclap with the plane out of 
sight before the echoes die 
away. 


equiped with a device which auto- 
matically reduces pressure when 
the gun switch turns on, to pro- 
tect the pilot from explosive de- 
compression if an enemy hit opens 
up the pressure seal. The cockpit 
may be heated or cooled at the 
will of the pilot. 

► Credit Shared — Credit for the 
plane’s performance is shared by 
Lockheed; General Electric; Alli- 
son division of General Motors, 
now making some of the Super jets, 
and the Air Technical Service 
Command engineers who worked 
with the manufacturers. Within 
143 days after the first request to 
build the plane, the prototype had 
been designed, built, and delivered 
to a test base. — A. McS. 

C-W Buffalo Plant 
Inspection Blasted 

Declaring that subdivision and 
administration of the AAF’s in- 
spection at Curtiss-Wright's Buf- 
falo plant is “inadequate,” the 
Aviation Subcommittee of the 
Senate’s War Investigating Com- 
mittee has called for “prompt and 
thorough investigation of company 
and AAF inspection organiza- 

The subcommittee’s survey re- 
sulted in criticism on the Senate 
floor by Sen. William Langer 
(R-N.D.). It is based primarily on 
production of the C-46 and P-40. 

► Improvement Noted — The report 
conceded that since the fall of 
1944 the “quality of inspection 
has shown a marked improve- 
ment.” However, further progress 
is desired. 

In a statement released concur- 
rently with the report, Curtiss- 
Wright asserted “the company 
welcomes the committee’s recom- 
mendations and will make the 
fullest possible use of them.” 
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Seasoned Skill ••• 

WITH A MODERN APPLICATION 


JET PROPULSION Is one of the new, far 
reaching fields in which Solar research, en- 
gineering and manufacturing are being ap- 
plied. Producing important parts for jet and 
gas turbine engines fulls naturally into Solar’s 
sphere of operations. For during the past fif- 
teen years Solar has been the well recognized 
leader in the design and construction of air- 
plane exhaust systems — in the production of 


heat-resistant products for eliminating hot 
gases and converting waste heat into a source 
of useful energy. 

After victory, these skills which are now 
being devoted to production for the aviation 
industry, will be available to other manufac- 
turers whose problems deal with fabricating 
heat and corrosion resistant products. 
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Tax Adjustment Legislation 
Fits Air Industry Planning 

Carry-back of losses to more profitable war years seen as 
means of survival for some; millions in "conversion money” 
placed at manufacturers’ disposal as critical transition period 
approaches. 


Quiet satisfaction is now being 
expressed in the aircraft industry 
over the recently-enacted tax ad- 
justment bill, more from the stand- 
point of its long-range effects up- 
on the tax structure, than because 
of the immediate cash benefits 
available under the legislation. 

Although the act makes avail- 
able to the industry in the next 
12 months many millions of dol- 
lars of “conversion money,” it also 
firmly establishes the carry-back 
for at least another several years. 
In many industry quarters, this is 
regarded as the bill’s most impor- 
tant feature. 

► ‘Excess' Relief — After the end of 
the war, it is certain there will be 
a strong move to abolish the ex- 
cess-profits tax. For some time it 
has been felt that when the excess- 
profits levy is dropped, the carry- 
back allowance likewise will be 
abandoned. It is expected that in 
the year following V-J Day, the 
industry will go deeply in the red. 
Being able to carry back losses to 
profitable war years will furnish 
cash that might mean the differ- 
ence between survival or failure. 


Under the Tax Adjustment Act 
of 1945, many firms in the next 
year will receive refunds resulting 
from carrying back to tax returns 
of prior years the net operating 
losses incurred in the current year. 
This will be true chiefly of com- 
panies whose contracts have been 
cut-back or cancelled. 

Industry experts take the view 
that, having made it possible for 
a small segment of business to take 
advantage of carry-back refunds 
now, Congress could not later deny 
the same benefit to other manu- 
facturers. They believe a prece- 
dent has thus been established that 
will be of major importance in the 
critical period after the war. 

► ‘Slight’ Exemption — The pro- 
vision in the adjustment act rais- 
ing, from $10,000 to $25,000, the 
excess-profits tax exemption is not 
seen as any great relief to the air- 
craft industry. Only about 40 per- 
cent of the $15,000 difference will 
be available as cash reserve. 

More helpful than that part of 
the bill is the moving up of the 
maturity date on post-war refund 
bonds to January 1, 1946, and the 


immediate freeing of the 10 per- 
cent post-war credit on excess- 
profits taxes. 

In accordance with these sec- 
tions, the manufacturers will re- 
ceive, either as a credit against 
current taxes or as cash refunds, 
10 percent of excess-profits paid 
from 1941 through 1944. Even a 
loose approximation of the amount 
cannot be obtained, but that it 
would be considerable is indicated 
in the 1944 annual reports of just 
two of the large aircraft companies 
which had set aside a combined 
total of more than $20,000,000 for 
excess-profits taxes alone in that 
one year. 

WPB Air Branch 
Employees Leaving 

Division, now in state of “active 
dissolution,” will fold in August 
for all practical purposes. 

The end of August will see the 
last of the War Production Board’s 
Aircraft Division for all practical 
purposes. The Division at present 
is in a state described by its direc- 
tor, Henry P. Nelson, as “active 
dissolution.” 

Nelson, who is also in charge of 
reconverting the automobile in- 
dustry, will remain until the end 
of the month, but the rest of the 
Division’s personnel are leaving. 
One man will remain as “care- 
taker.” While all controls on air- 
craft building have been removed, 
he will be a safety factor in case 


ORGANIZATION CHART- OFFICE OF ARMY-NAVY LIQUIDATION COMMISSIONER 
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Phillips Hails a Famous 


It’s The Silver Anniversary of the Main 
Line Airway — Flown by United Air Lines 


T wenty-five years ago this month 
a new, immensely important 
U. S. highway came into being— the 
nation's first coast-to-coast air route, 
now the Main Line Airway of United 
Air Lines! 

Chosen by the Post Office Depart- 
ment as the original east-west aerial 
highway, the New York-Cleveland- 
Chicago- Omaha -Salt Lake City -San 
Francisco route has been the scene of 
many of aviation's most important 
advances. 

On this route took place the first 
coast-to-coast air mail service, the first 
scheduled night flying, the first airline 
use of two-way ground-to-plane radio. 


and United was the first airline to 
develop and use three-mile-a-minute 
twin-engined transports. 

To a great Air Line, to a great Air- 
way, and to the men who made it 
possible— our hats are off! 

Is there any other reason for this 
birthday greeting? Sure! We're in the 
business of selling Aviation Gasoline. 
United Air Lines is a good customer of 
ours. We think the best tip-off on any 
product is the kind of people who buy 
it. We've earned United's approval and 
respect — we'd like a chance to earn 
yours. Write to us at— Aviation De- 
partment, Phillips Petroleum Com- 
pany, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 


War Production flies the Main Line 
Airway! Shipments placed aboard 
United Air Lines Cargoliners in New 
York at the close of the business day 
reach Pacific Coast cities next morning. 



William Allan Patterson, president, 
under whose guidance United Air 
Lines has grown to a 6,300-mile sys- 
tem servicing 53 cities in 17 states, the 
District of Columbia and one Cana- 
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an emergency demanding priority 
assistance arises. 

► Wilner Plans — Morton Wilner, 
deputy director of the division, 
and formerly a major in the Air 
corps stationed at Wright Field, 
will open law offices in Washing- 
ton to practice administrative law. 
He remains with WPB on a con- 
sultant basis. 

Leo Panek, assistant to the di- 
rector, is leaving, August 10, to re- 
turn to his business in Lansing, 
Mich.; Edward A. Bolster, chief 
of the planning branch, who has 
been on loan from the Bureau of 
the Budget, returns to that bureau 
on August 15. Jean Dubuque, 
technical advisor, has resigned to 
become assistant sales manager of 
Beech Aircraft Corp., in Wichita. 
Future plans of others in the divi- 
sion have not been revealed. 

U, S. Navy Blimp Course 
Completed By Brazilians 

First group of foreign personnel 
has been graduated from the light- 
er-than-air course at the Lake- 
hurst Naval Air Station. A class 
of Brazilian air force officers and 
enlisted men were trained in oper- 
ation, maintenance, and overhaul, 
of Goodyear-built Navy blimps. 

The Brazilians’ field training will 
be given by a U. S. blimp squadron 
now based in the Brazilian area. 
Ultimately, the Brazilians will 
operate their own blimps from a 
field near Rio de Janeiro that was 
constructed a number of years ago 
as the terminal for the dirigible 
service conducted across the South 
Atlantic by the Hindenburg and 
Graf Zeppelin. 


AVIATION CALENDAR 



Proposed Patent Rule Changes 
Seen Future Competition Mold 

Senate suggestion would make public property of post-war in- 
ventions made by manufacturers under government develop- 
ment contracts; three separate studies of ownership rights 
under way. 


Proposals for sweeping changes 
in patent arrangements are ex- 
pected to be a prime subject of 
aircraft industry discussion short- 
ly, as one of the most controversial 
matters of the war construction 
program is put before the public. 

Chiefly involved is the owner- 
ship of patents resulting from 
work on government development 
contracts. At present there is no 
fixed rule governing this point. 
Views receiving support in some 
government circles would stand- 
ardize the formula and might ma- 
terially affect the competitive situ- 
ation after the war. 

► Revamp Moves — At least three 
approaches are being made toward 
a general revamping of the patent 
system, two of which are definitely 
connected with ownership rights 
when government research con- 
tracts are involved. 

In conjunction with the Office 
of Scientific Research and Devel- 
opment, the National Patent Plan- 
ning Commission has been study- 
ing the present set-up for several 
years. 

Slated to issue a report soon is 
the President’s Committee on the 
Patent System, organized by Sec- 
retary of Commerce Wallace at 
the direction of President Truman. 

► Top Trend — Due to provoke per- 
haps the greatest comment and 
debate is S. 1297, the Kilgore- 
Johnson-Pepper bill for a National 
Science Foundation (Aviation 
News, July 30). Ostensibly de- 
signed to promote research, the 
measure would go far toward 
changing the entire patent philoso- 
phy. 

S. 1297 is based in large part on 
the recent report of OSRD. How- 
ever, at the advice of the Patent 
Planning Commission, OSRD 
stated that in the case of discov- 
eries made as a result of support 
from the Foundation “there should 
certainly not be any absolute re- 
quirement that all rights ... be as- 
signed to the government.” 

Contrarywise, the bill contains 
such a requirement, with a further 
provision that, subject to the dis- 
cretion of the Foundation and with 


no objection from the Justice De- 
partment, non-exclusive licensees 
would be granted royalty-free to 
practically all comers. 

► Peace Pincers — Presumably this 
would apply to the military exper- 
imental and development contracts 
which the aircraft industry hopes 
to receive in volume in the transi- 
tion period after V-J Day. 

The effect would be to make 
public property any inventions in- 
dividual manufacturers might 
work out and which might have 
commercial application. In devel- 
opment contracts now negotiated 
with manufacturers, ownership of 
patents is decided according to the 
type of situation. 

The President’s committee is not 
expected to touch upon govern- 
ment vs. private ownership of 
patents in its report, although it 
may study that phase later. 

► Cartel Guard — The patent sec- 
tions of S. 1297 stem from the in- 
vestigations into war mobilization 
subcommittee of the Military Af- 
fairs Committee, headed by Sen. 
Harley M. Kilgore (D-W. Va.). 
Purpose is to reduce the danger of 
cartels and monopolies. 

It is pointed out, however, that 
should a Federally-sponsored re- 
search program attain the scope 
envisioned by the PSRD report 
($122,000,000 after five years), a 
great part of the U. S. industrial 
system eventually would be based 
on discoveries made under Federal 
grants. And should the philosophy 
evident in S. 1297 prevail, the gov- 
ernment would be able to dictate 
the commercial production of 
plants even in peacetime. 

Col. J. Henry Named 
AAF Press Director 

Col. John Henry, who has been 
head of public relations for the 
Air Transport Command, is suc- 
ceeding Col. William Westlake as 
director of public relations for the 
Army Air Forces. Colonel West- 
lake has been given an overseas 
assignment and has left the coun- 
try. 

Colonel Henry was with the 
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After the War... 

WHAT THEN? 


Of course there will be a healthy aviation in- 
dustry. America’s future security demands it. 
And the public will take a considerable pro- 
duction to meet a new peace-time demand. 
But what of the tremendous plants that are 
geared to turn out planes in prodigious numbers? 
What of the DPC plants? Can the aviation 
industry, by and large, maintain a rate of pro- 
duction to justify their continuation. With per- 
haps exceptions the answer is obviously "no”. 

Conversion will mean 
eliminations rather than contraction 

To the plane manufacturer who has been mak- 
ing most of his needs on his own production 
lines, it will mean not only making less of 
each part but eliminating the output of certain 
parts and assemblies entirely. 

Other plants devoted to parts alone can make 
them cheaper and as efficiently. 

Sub-contracting Should Increase Post-War 

We expect to see a marked increase in sub- 


contract practice post-war . . . and particularly 
in those industries that have leaped to mam- 
moth size during the war. For much of the ex- 
panded plant facilities will be sold for other 
purposes. 

Let Lewyt Do It 

During the war, we’ve been making parts and 
assemblies for many of America’s large pro- 
ducers of war implements— and particularly 
planes. Our fabricating and assembling facil- 
ities are experienced, not only by war produc- 
tion . . . we’ve been at this sub-contracting 
business for OVER 50 YEARS. 

We believe we have something peculiarly 
adapted to the needs of the aviation industry 
in meeting the problems of conversion to 
peace-time operation. At any rate it may pay 
you to investigate the advantages of isolating 
the parts you find it costly to make . . . and 
"Let Lewyt Do It”. 

Write on your business stationery for 48-page book, “ Let 
Lewyt Do It” — the story of the Lewyt organization in pic- 
tures. Lewyt Corporation, 88 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N.Y. 


FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS A CONTRACT MANUFACTURER . . . EXPERTLY STAFFED TO PRODUCE COMPLETE ELECTRONIC AND 
MECHANICAL ASSEMBLIES, COMPONENT PARTS, SUB-ASSEMBLIES AND METAL PRODUCTS, TO THE MOST EXACTING REQUIREMENTS 


= CONTINUE BUYING WAR BONDS 
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Washington Star before going on 
active duty in 1942. He has been 
with the ATC since then except 
for a special assignment with Maj. 
Gen. Patrick Hurley. He served 
with the African-Middle East divi- 
sion and recently was special as- 
sistant to the commanding gen- 
eral of the European division of 
ATC. Colonel Henry has just re- 
turned from the conference at 
Potsdam and accompanied the late 
President Roosevelt to several con- 
ferences. 

Canadian War Surplus 
Agency Gets New Chief 

J. H. Berry, chairman of Can- 
ada’s Crown Assets Allocation 
Committee, has been appointed 
president of that country’s surplus 
disposal agency, War Assets Cor- 
poration, it was announced by Re- 
construction Minister C. D. Howe 
at Ottawa. 

On “loan” to the Canadian gov- 
ernment since the early days of 
this war, Berry was formerly an 


official of General Motors of Can- 
ada and opened the Japanese plant 
of that company. Other govern- 
mental duties still assigned him 
are director-generalship of the 
war supplies branch of the recon- 
struction branch of the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supplies 
and vice-chairmanship of the 
Canadian Production Board of 
Munitions and Supplies. 

‘Grounded’ Engines 
To] Sell In Canada 

Aircraft engines that cannot be 
used for aviation in Canada, in- 
cluding a large number of new 
and little used engines of Ameri- 
can and British manufacture, are 
being offered for sale to the high- 
est bidder by the War Assets Corp., 
Canadian government surplus dis- 
posal agency. 

All told, some 6,800 engines are 
included in the lot 529 Gypsy 
Major, 252 Menasco, 2,822 Chee- 
tah Mark IX, 1,868 Cheetah Mark 
X, 533 Jacobs L4, 127 Pegasus 18, 


Calif. Aircraft Test Group Formed 


Organization of Aircraft Testing 
Co., Beverly Hills, Calif., springs 
into the midst of Southern Cali- 
fornia’s aircraft industry an 
agency intended to augment the 



J. P. Davies 


testing organizations of estab- 
lished manufacturers. 

Heading the company are J. P. 
Davies, president and general 
manager; Alex Papana, vice-pres- 
ident and chief research pilot, and 
T. D. Rogers, secretary. Each has 
been independently prominent in 
the aircraft industry. 

► Careers — Davies formerly was 
executive vice-president of Timm 


Aircraft Corp. and began his in- 
dustrial career, after flying as an 
Army pilot in World War I, as 
general sales manager for Curtiss. 

Rogers was business manager 
of Timm Aircraft’s experimental 
division from 1943 to 1944, and 
subsequently manufactured radio- 
controlled glide bombs. Papana, 
recently an experimental test pi- 
lot for Northrop Aircraft Com- 
pany, is internationally famous as 
a precision acrobatics pilot. He 
was a Captain of the Royal Rou- 
manian Air Forces during World 
War I and later advising engineer- 
ing test pilot for the Roumanian 
government. 

► Business Field — Davies believes 
that the bulk of the company’s 
business will be in contracting 
with companies already well- 
staffed with pilots and engineers. 

He also anticipates that the com- 
pany will relieve many small 
manufacturers of the expense of 
maintaining their own organiza- 
tions for the testing of new air- 
craft, engines, propellers, instru- 
ments and accessories. He says 
that one West Coast manufacturer, 
whose airplane has been under 
test for licensing, has asked the 
company to arrange flight demon- 
strations for prospective dealers. 
The company also makes inspec- 
tions for finance companies en- 
gaged in aircraft financing. 


B-32 In Action 

Cloudiness surrounding the 
future of the B-32 is partially 
cleared with the announce- 
ment that the AAF’s newest 
bomber is now in action with 
General George C. Kenney’s 
Far East Air Forces. While 
this still leaves uncertain the 
precise part to be taken by the 
plane, it gives an opportunity 
to prove itself in combat. 

The War Department state- 
ment revealing that the air- 
craft is in use, stressed that it 
was especially designed for the 
Pacific, being able to carry 
“sizeable bomb loads for long 
distances at speeds exceeding 
300 mph.” 

► Crews — The first crews to 
put the planes in action were 
former Liberator crew mem- 
bers, whose training began 
last February. Transition train- 
ing is being undertaken at the 
Fort Worth Army Air Field 
by the AAF Training Com- 
mand. This is the first time a 
new type of aircraft was as- 
signed directly to the Training 
Command before it was en- 
gaged in operational practice. 
Previously, the first planes de- 
livered were sent to one of the 
training air forces. 


17 Mercury 20, seven Mercury 15, 
24 Perseus XII, 599 Merlin II, III 
and V and 34 Merlin 29. 

► ‘Ad’ Sale — These are the first 
pieces of surplus aircraft equip- 
ment being sold through Canadian 
newspaper advertising, in which 
the War Assets Corp. states that 
these engines have been obtained 
from the Royal Canadian Air 
Force and are not eligible for 
Transport Department license for 
use in aircraft. The engines are to 
be sold to the highest bidder for 
whatever use may be made of 
them — except for aviation. 

WAC officials at Toronto were 
vague when asked if parts from 
these engines would be allowed for 
use in similar aircraft engines, or 
if the engines in good condition 
could be used in aircraft outside 
Canada. Many of the engines; es- 
pecially Menasco, are new, and 
others have been but slightly used. 

Calif. AAF Projects 

Contracts have been let for the 
construction of $2,750,000 of ad- 
ditions to facilities of the Pacific 
Overseas Air Technical Service 
Command at installations in Ala- 
meda and Berkley, Calif. 

Brig. Gen. William E. Farthing, 
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can 

prevent 


Only a deaf-and-dumb plane ... one without two-way 
radio ... would blunder into a line squall. Give your planes 
the protection of Airadio’S TWO-Waj dependable 
communication. Here's what you get! 

1 Extremely light weight . . . receiver, transmitter 
'■ and power supply weigh less than If pounds combined, 

0 Superior radio range, weather broadcast, interphone 
‘ and standard broadcast reception. 

Q Space-saving size ... the panel mounting is 
scarcely larger than a penny postcard. 

1 Easy operation . . . only two switches 
' and one tuning dial. 

Write today for your demonstration of the lightest of 
dependable two-way radios . . . Audio's TtVO-Wa j. 


dio's Two-way is the 
!, light way to keep your planes 
out of dangerous weather... 
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commanding general of POATSC, 
said work on some of the projects 
has already started. The expan- 
sion of the activities of the ATSC 
on the Pacific Coast call for com- 
pletion of work at the earliest 
possible date. 

Overseas Surplus 
Unit Duties Listed 

Disposal of surplus aircraft over- 
seas officially became the respon- 
sibility of the Office of Army- 
Navy Liquidation Commissioner 
on August 1. 

A nucleus of personnel has been 
transferred from the aircraft divi- 
sion of the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration. William Brincker- 
hoff heads the division and Robert 
McClurkin will be deputy. 

The division is to receive inven- 
tory of aircraft components, and 
certain designated aeronautical 
supplies, airports, and aircraft 
plants, after such property has 
been declared surplus. In addi- 
tion the division acts as export 
arm of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. 

Functions of the individual 
branches are: 

► Acquisition Branch will main- 
tain records of surplus aircraft 
arid related items in all theaters 
and determine whether planes are 
salable or should be scrapped. 

Under this branch are Stock 
Control Section, which will have 
a case history on each surplus air- 
craft or major component; Ap- 
praisal and Pricing Section; Ware- 
housing and Shipping Section; and 
Publications Section which will 
prepare catalogues of surplus 
stocks. 

► Administrative Branch will per- 
form office services. 

► Operations Control Branch super- 
vises: Training Section, responsi- 
ble for field personnel; Procedure 
Section, which will write pro- 
cedures for acquisition, storage, 
guarding, sales and salvage; Flight 
Operations Section, which selects 
aircraft, arranges for procurement 
of overhaul and conversion, and 
Technical Advisory Section. 

► Disposal Branch has charge of 
the work of the Aircraft Sales 
Section; Market Survey Section; 
Components and Equipment Sec- 
tion; and Special Programs Sec- 
tion which develops and executes 
special programs for sales which 
may be made to flying clubs, gov- 
ernment-owned or privately-own- 
ed flying schools, foreign air forces 
or foreign educational institutions. 


Final Flying Fort 
Marks Era’s End 

The final B-17 Flying Fortress — 
No. 12,731 — has been turned over 
to the Army Air Forces. 

This Boeing designed aircraft 
has been built by three major West 
Coast companies; Boeing, Douglas, 
and Lockheed, who combined 
forces to turn out the record num- 
ber of Fortresses which have been 
in the thick of the air war in 
Europe and the Pacific from the 
earliest days of hostilities. 

► Lockheed’s Last — Lockheed built 
the wind-up plane, its 2,750th. 
Douglas, at its Long Beach plant, 
sent 3,000 Flying Fortresses from 
the production lines, completing 
its last on July 12. Boeing, which 
developed the design and built the 
most — 6,981 ended its production 
in April to concentrate on its B-29 
Superfortress. 

The three companies joined their 
technical skill and productive 
capacity in July, 1941. This pro- 
duction pool was one of the first 
examples of industrial teamwork, 


Jet Tunnel 

A method of testing new 
propulsion engines at speeds 
up to the equivalent of 2,000 
mph. was announced last 
week by the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. 
Consisting of a supersonic 
wind tunnel, it has been in 
use at NACA’s Cleveland re- 
search center for some time. 

While many aeronautical en- 
gineers have been predicting 
that turbo jet engines will 
predominate in post-war air- 
craft, they have been handi- 
capped in designing because 
the contemplated jet engines 
must handle such great 
amounts of air, and at such 
high speeds, as to create new 
air flow problems. 

► Sole Means — NACA declares 
its new supersonic tunnel pro- 
vides the only means of de- 
termining the requirements 
for design and operation of 
the future power plants. 

The tunnel has a cross-sec- 
tion of two and one-quarter 
square feet. A model propul- 
sion device is mounted so as to 
measure the aerodynamic 

Another supersonic wind 
tunnel, circular in cross-sec- 
tion, is now being prepared for 
operation. 


the Aircraft War Production 
Council pointed out, in which 
three prime contractors, and thou- 
sands of subcontractors, worked 
as one organization to fill the 
needs for bombers. 

During the peak period of Fort- 
ress deliveries, more than 250,- 
000 men and women were em- 
ployed in the B-17 program, 
including the workers building 
the Wright engines which power 
the plane, and hundreds of sub- 
assemblies and parts. 

► New Pool — Newest aircraft pro- 
duction pool is the vast B-29 joint 
program, in which Boeing Super- 
fortresses are rolling from the fac- 
tories of Boeing at Seattle-Renton 
and Wichita, Bell in Georgia, and 
Martin in Nebraska. 

RFC Resignation 
Increase Forecast 

Long-pending and rumored per- 
sonnel changes in the upper level 
of Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration’s Office of Surplus Prop- 
erty seem nearer, following the 
resignation of Edward L. Traylor 
as assistant chief of the aircraft 
division. 

While the official explanation of 
Traylor’s quitting is that he de- 
sired to get back to his private 
business published reports quoted 
him as saying he had no idea of 
his future plans. 

► Policy Factor — Whether Traylor’s 
resignation, and others that may 
follow, is due to dissatisfaction 
with RFC surplus disposal policies 
is a subject of debate. However, it 
is no secret that RFC officials are 
resigned to losing some of their 
key men. Col. Curtis W. Handley, 
former chief of the sales section, is 
temporarily filling Traylor’s va- 
cated post. He, too, will return to 
private business as soon as a per- 
manent replacement can be ob- 

Hans A. Klagsbrunn, executive 
director of the Office of Surplus 
Property, last week moved over 
to the White House as assistant to 
the new war mobilization and re- 
conversion chief, John Snyder. His 
successor, George F. Buskie, is 
likewise temporary, functioning 
with the title of acting director. 

RFC’s biggest problem at the 
moment is personnel. As the sur- 
plus inventory grows, additional 
help is needed, but officials com- 
plain that the work demands per- 
sons of special abilities. Efforts to 
draw on other Government de- 
partments have been unsuccessful. 
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Arming radio for war 


Modern global warfare has subjected radio 
communication equipment to hitherto unheard-of 
forms of punishment. Not the least of these are 
extremes of shock and vibration, the enormous 
acceleration of high-powered aircraft take-offs and 
the abrupt deceleration of carrier landings. 

Such service requires not only a high degree of 
excellence in design and fabrication, but also an 
infinite amount of research in the field of available 
materials and their behavior under varying con- 
ditions. 

Collins chemical and metallurgical research has 


played a very important part in developing the Collins 
communication transmitters and receivers which 
have proved so trustworthy in Military service. 

The result of continuing research will be reflected in 
the Collins equipment available to commercial users 
after the war. Collins Radio Company, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; 11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


. IN RADIO COMMUNICATIONS, IT'S . . . 
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Surplus Warplanes 
Jam RFC Depots 


Sales drag as only 538 of 4,471 
planes stored in Southern Cali- 
fornia and Arizona find buyers. 


Vast “orchards” of warplanes at 
five Southern California and Ari- 
zona RFC disposal centers reflect 
the efforts of the government to 
market its growing crop of surplus 
aircraft. 

Results of sales to date are not 
promising, the RFC’s Los Angeles 
agency records showing the ac- 
quisition, since.- last August, of 
4,471 aircraft, which cost the gov- 
ernment $242,912,110, and the sale 
of 538 planes for a total of $851,- 
118. An additional 461 planes are 
shown to have been transferred, 
presumably to meet prQspective 
orders in other regions. 


Want A Balloon ? 

If anybody wants a /barrage 
balloon, the 'RFC has' 250 of 
them which have been de- 
clared surplus and are for sale. 

While the balloons may have 
little further use as such, the 
material has been found suit- 
able for purposes such as rain- 
coats, roofing for buses and 
trailers, tents, tarpaulins, 
sheeting for hospital and home 
use, aprons, and generally 
wherever a light weight wea- 
therproof covering is required. 
V Size Choice — The balloons, 
which once floated Over war 
plants and defense areas, are 
in two sizes, the material in 
one consisting of 81 square 
yards and the other 260 square 
yards. They are being sold at 
$1 per square yard. No odd lot 
sizes will be sold. The buyer 
has to take the whole balloon. 


► Reclamation — George M» An- 
drews, chief of the RFC surplus 
aircraft agency at Los Angeles, is 
hopeful, however, that a reclama- 
tion project now being started at 
Ontario and Blythe, Calif., in 
which fighters and war weary 
bombers will be salvaged for sale- 
able engines and accessories,: will 
begin a gradual reduction o3{. the 
area’s surplus stockpile. 

Most congested of the western 
surplus bases is Ontario, near Los 
Angeles, which has on hand more 


First Wright Plane 
Remains In Britain 

Smithsonian hopes to get his- 
toric ship dimmed by statement 
it will stay abroad at least an- 
other year. 

Orville . Wright expects the 
Wright Brothers’ Kitty Hawk 
plane of 1903, the first powered 
heavier-than-air craft to fly, to 
remain in England probably at 


than 1,600 aircraft ol all deicrip- * least another year, Ammon Ksws 
tions. Latest reports show the ha ® lea rned. 

Blythe base to have 877 planesi K™° rt * w “ e “™”‘ “ 

Hemet, Call!., 27 planes; Phoenix, gP 0 ” «aently that the plane v 
Aria,, 236 planes; and Echevarria "¥ n ? dy on ,t. way back or would 


Field, Wickenburg, Ariz., 
planes. 

■ The Los Angeles agency reports 
.a cost of $8 per month per plane, 
..covering storage, processing, and 
* Sales costs. 

Alaska Air Pioneer Killed 

Art Shonbeck, credited With 
having financed the first airplane 
brought into Alaska many years 
ago, was killed in an automobile 
accident at Opher, Alaska, recent- 
ly. A miner companion, John 
Beaton, also was killed. Their 
bodies were returned to McGrath 
from the scene of the accident by 
an Alaska Airlines plane. 








’Sat 




They Sit, Awaiting Buyers: Arizona’s dramatic mountains provide a 
baekdrop for the display of RFC surplus planes at Wickenburg’s Eche- 
verria Field. Ryan trainers are in the foreground. 


be brought back soon for display 
in' the Smithsonian Institution as a 
visible evidence of the end of the 
old controversy between the 
Wright Brothers and the Institu- 

► No Change — In Dayton, however, 
Orville Wright told Aviation 
News he had taken no action to 
authorize the plane’s return from 
the South Kensington museum, 
where it has been on loan since 
1928. 

"I do not think it has been re- 
moved from the bomb-proof un- 
derground shelter where it was 
placed during the German air 
raids,” he said. 

It is understood the Kensington 
museum has been damaged by 
buzz bomb raids, and that it prob- 
ably will not be ready to exhibit 
the plane again until repairs are 
completed. It is also understood 
that the museum has asked per- 
mission to exhibit the plane again 
in England, for about six months 
before its return to this country, 
and it is probable that this will 
be arranged. 

► Museum Anxious — Dr. Wetmore 
said that the Institution would 
like very much to have the privi- 
lege of exhibiting the Wright 
plane, but that he had received no 
word of any definite date when it 
would be returned. 

Orville Wright loaned the plane 
to the South Kensington museum 
as a quietly effective reproof to 


Champion - on Ever j Count 


The next challenge in air trans- 

dollarsfrom equipment. Ami like 
the champion it is, the Cyclone 
9 is ready to match its power and 
economy against the field. 

To operators who must stay in 
the hlack to stay in business, the 
Cyclone 9 offers two things. First, 
the power and mechanical per- 
formance necessary for airline 
operation. Second, economy— in 

pound, more value per mainte- 
nance dollar and more miles per 
gallon of fuel. These qualities 
come from the 18 years of flight 


which have made the Cyclone 9 
the most highly developed air- 
craft engine in the world. Only 
by combining this power per- 

the Cyclone 9 have become a 

greatest source of power for four- 
engined bombers. 

Now, with a sharp increase in 
power, and with added refine- 
ments for greater economy and 
improved operation, the Cvclone 
9 is available for the new types 
of planes which will bring about 
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9 The Breeze Cartridge Engine Starter is familiar equipment 
on the hard-hitting carrier squadrons of the U. S. Navy. Pro- 
viding a quick, dependable means of starting the most powerful 
aircraft engines, this starter has built up an enviable service 
record in all theatres of warfare. Operating on the spiral drive 
principle, as illustrated above, the light-weight Cartridge Starter 
smoothly transforms the 30-ton thrust of the fuel charge into 
crankshaft torque. The various models of the Cartridge Starter 
now in service are designed to spin into instant life engines 
ranging from 300 to more than 3000 horsepower. 
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BRITISH TWIN-ENGINE JET FIGHTER: 

Gloster Meteor, first Allied jet-propelled aircraft to go into action, was 
first flown in March, 1943, in action against the V-l flying bombs, scor- 
ing its first “kill" in August, 1944. Top, a Meteor being serviced on a 
Continental airfield; below, close-up view shows armorer cleaning one 
of the four 20 mm. nose cannon. 



the official national museum of 
the United States, because the In- 
stitution had called another air- 
plane “the first plane capable of 
flight.” 

Repeatedly, in documents pub- 
lished by the Institution and wide- 
ly republished by newspapers and 
history books, the statement was 
made or implied, that the Lang- 
ley Aerodrome of 1903, which 
made the second of two unsuccess- 
ful attempts to fly only a few 
weeks before the Wright Kitty 
Hawk flights, was ‘the first plane 
capable of flight.” This claim was 
based on later flights made in 
1914 by Glenn Curtiss in the re- 
built Aerodrome. 

► Wright Proof — However, Orville 
Wright submitted detailed engi- 
neering evidence to show that the 
1914 rebuilt plane was materially 
altered from the original design, 
to use aerodynamic principles not 
known to Samuel P. Langley, in- 
ventor of the Aerodrome, and that 
these changes were what made the 
flight possible. 

In 1942, Dr. Charles G. Abbot, 
then secretary of the Smithson- 
ian, published a belated retraction, 
accepting the list of changes as de- 
tailed by Wright, and expressing 
regret for previous “acts and as- 
sertions, of former Smithsonian 
officials that may have been mis- 
leading or are held to be detri- 
mental to the Wrights.” 

Meanwhile another point pre- 
sents itself. If the Wright plane 
were brought back, where can it 
be placed? Current Smithsonian 
quarters housing aircraft exhibits 
are inadequate and crowded. 
There is some feeling in aviation 
circles that a new aviation build- 
ing of the national museum should 
be constructed to display the 
Wright plane and other aviation 
exhibits more suitably. — A. McS. 

Army Commando Changed 
To Ground 'Classroom’ 

Anchored upon steel columns at 
Sedalia Army Air Base, Mo., a 
C-46 Curtiss Commando soon will 
become a non-flying Army class- 

Grand Central Airport Co., 
Glendale, Calif., has received a 
contract to modify the airplane for 
Sedalia. In the passenger cabin 
a panel will duplicate the readings 
of all instruments in the pilot’s 
compartment. Also, there will be 
instruments by which the instruc- 
tor can set up flight abnormalities 
on the pilot’s instrument panel to 
test the responses of student pilots. 


Air Troop Carriers 
Join Redeployment 

Troop Carrier Command force 
assigned ATC as history’s great- 
est air transport operation nears 

Fifteen thousand veterans of the 
airborne invasions of Europe — pi- 
lots, crewmen, and ground crews 
of the Troop Carrier Command — 
have been assigned with their 
planes to the Air Transport Com- 
mand to assist in the redeploy- 
ment program. 

Volume traffic is now being at- 
tained in the redeployment pro- 
gram, but it is not expected to 
reach full proportions until Aug- 
ust. By then it will have reached 
a level never before attained in 
air operations of any kind. 

► Short Portion — Operating most- 
ly C-47’s, the TCC units will be 
used on shorter portions of the 
long troop pipeline — in Africa, 
Italy, and northern Europe and 


from Trinidad north to Miami and 
from northern fields into LaGuar- 
dia. C-54’s and C-46’s will be used 
for the long overwater hops. 

The northern route will be kept 
filled to capacity during the sum- 
mer months, switching gradually 
to the southerly operation as win- 
ter weather closes in on the North 
Atlantic. ATC sources expect, 
however, that even during the 
summer period while the North 
Atlantic route is in full operation 
that the ’ southern segment will 
handle the bulk of the traffic. 

Planes will rarely be deadhead- 
ed back to Europe or Africa, since 
regular ATC cargo and personnel 
operations will be maintained dur- 
ing the redeployment period, par- 
ticularly on cargo and men des- 
tined for European occupation 
forces and the increasing volume 
available for China and India. In 
addition to the redeployment op- 
eration, hospital plane service is 
also being maintained at peak 
levels, both into the country and 
in distributing patients here. 
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New High Flash Aviation Fuel 
Confirmed As Safe, Economical 

Standard Oil of New Jersey development revealed by govern- 
ment as having passed tests in transport engines; called safe 
as kerosene, still retains combustion power equal to fast 
vaporizing gasolines. 


Efficiency and safety of high 
flash gasoline, announced by 
Standard Oil of New Jersey and 
Pan American Airways last week 
after tests in large transport type 
engines by Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation at Paterson, N. J., are 
confirmed by government and in- 
dustry aviation fuel authorities. 

The joint statement mentioned 
that direct fuel injection must be 
used rather than carburetion. 

> Design Delays — Various low va- 
porization (high flash) fuels have 
been successfully tested for years, 
but their volume use has been pre- 
vented by the disinclination of 
American designers to shift to fuel 
injection. Injection systems are 
popular in Europe, and they re- 
portedly work all right. Their cam 
linkage, pumps, delicate metering 
devices, and high tolerance fittings, 


however, create many manufac- 
turing and operating problems. 

Injected gasoline is ignited by 
spark plugs and the head pressure 
is about the same as in carburetion, 
whereas injected diesel oil is spon- 
taneously ignited by very high 
head pressures. 

Standard Oil and industry au- 
thorities expect early use of safety 
fuel in commercial air operations 
at reasonable cost. E. B. Murpree, 
SONJ vice-president, said that the 
fuel is as safe as kerosene but re- 
tains combustion power equal to 
the best fast-evaporating gasolines. 
► Post-War Factor — The demon- 
strated fuel was heated to more 
than 100 degrees F. before it pro- 
duced enough vapor to ignite. 
Thus, dangers of flash fire are 
greatly reduced in handling gaso- 
line, and, though the statement 


does not mention it, non-flam- 
mability will be very important in 
connection with plane crashes and 
post-war air safety. 

Army and Navy, of course, 
would like to have high flash gaso- 
line but they will not get it in this 
war, mainly for two reasons: 

► Component materials are not in 
sufficient supply to permit volume 
production now or in the early fu- 

► Whereas the danger in commer- 
cial aviation is gasoline outside of 
airplane fuel tanks, in military 
airplanes gas in tanks is also dan- 
gerous because of exposure to in- 
cendiary bullets. 

The vapor from present high oc- 
tane gasoline, in the space above 
the liquid in airplane tanks, is fre- 
quently too rich to burn — it doesn’t 
have enough oxygen. Bullets can 
pass through it without causing 
fire or explosion. 

But, a fuel of lower vaporization, 
similar to the safety fuel just 
tested, might produce just the 
right mixture in the tank above 
the liquid to cause a violent ex- 
plosion. If the vaporization were 
still lower, the mixture might be 
too lean to be ignited by bullets. 

► Military Research — It is quite 
probable, military experts told 
Aviation News, that further re- 
search will develop a fuel that will 
be much safer than present fuels 
for combat aviation. No doubt was 
expressed about the future avail- 
ability of component materials, 
whose production has been aug- 
mented by the war. 

On aircraft carriers the problems 
are multiplied. Gasoline spilled by 
accidents and hits by the enemy 
is the cause of enormous damage 
and loss of life. But the gasoline 
in the tanks of airplanes on the 
deck are exposed to enemy fire 
also, thus creating a paradoxical 
requirement. 

Present high flash “safety” gaso- 
line is used by the Navy for test- 
ing storage tanks, fuel lines, and 
pumps on carriers, with no danger 
resulting from spills and leaks. 

► Past Interest — Army, Navy and 
the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics have made exten- 
sive experiments with high flash 
fuels produced by Standard Oil 
and other companies since the 
middle 1930's. Lack of fuel injec- 
tion technology and practice is the 
main reason why the country went 
to war with highly voltatile gas in 
its airplane tanks. 

Increasing application of jet, gas 
turbine, and rocket power will 
bring a relative decline in safety 
problems of fuel for piston engines. 



New Fuel Demonstrated: High octane gasoline floating upon water, in 
the glass at left, blazes as its vapors bum when a lighted taper is held 
above it. However, when the taper is shoved into the glass on the right, 
containing safety high octane aviation fuel developed by Standard Oil 
Co. (N. J.), no fire occurs. 
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To plan the exhaust manifold system when the original design for the air- 
plane is being made saves costly engineering time, brings reduction in weight, 
and results in better performance. In a typical instance a Ryan manifold 
design saved forty-eight pounds in the weight of a military transport plane. 
By planning with Ryan during the design stage, the type of manifold 
system and installation best suited to your specific requirements can be 
readily ascertained. . 

Whether planning to use Ryan ball and socket type or slip- 
joint type manifolds, let Ryan work with you in the design 
stage. You will obtain a superior product and maximum 
terformance, and, in wartime, lower weight; in peacetime, 


HE DESIGN STAGE 


means lower weight, better performance 


Ryan Aeronautical Company, San Diego - Member, Aircraft War Production Council, Ine. 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF NAVY FIGHTING PLANES AND EXHAUST MANIFOLD SY 
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KOPPERS 



PRESSURE-TREATED PILING SUPPORTS 
RUNWAYS ON UNSTABli SOIL 
When the runways had to be extended at this 
Eastern airport, streams had to be diverted 
and the ground made stable to avoid settling 
under the impact of heavy planes. Pressure- 
treated wood piling was selected. Treated 
wood piling is used under hundreds of large 
buildings, bridges, piers and other structures. 
Koppers Wood Preserving Division pressure- 
treats piling in plants strategically located 
throughout the nation. 


AIRPORT SURFACES THAT ARE SKID-RESISTANT 

Airport runways, aprons, parking areas and other sur- 
faces can be paved economically with Koppers Tarmac 
coal tars. Tarmac is particularly well adapted to aprons 
and other surfaces because it is not affected by oil or 
gasoline drippings. 


RINGS WITH DOUBLE STRENGTH 

Engineers of Koppers’ American Hammered Piston 
Ring Division have produced airplane piston rings 
with double the tensile strength of any previously 
developed. The patent PORUS-KROME* Process, 
has resulted in a revolutionary reduction in ring 
and cylinder wear and has eliminated ring scuffing. 


KOPPERS 

( THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES Alt INDUSTRY) 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


BUY WAR BONDS . . . AND KEEP THEMI 
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French Air Industry 
Warned "Do Better” 


Dutch Fokker Plants 
Face Hard Restoration 

The Fokker aircraft plants near 
Amsterdam, founded many years 
ago by the widely-known Dutch 
engineer, .A. H. G. Fokker, who 
died in New York in 1939, are still 
suffering from the devastating ef- 
fects of Nazi vandalism. 

The Netherlands Information 
Bureau reports that machinery, 
technical installations, and equip- 
ment were torn out of the plants 
and sent to Germany. Consequent- 
ly, prospects for producing planes 
are small for some time to come, 
unless officials are permitted to re- 
equip the factories with material 
and machinery from German Fok- 
ker plants. Sufficient technicians 
and engineers are available to 
start production as soon as equip- 
ment is available. Until that time, 
however, Fokker officials will try 
to restore some plants sufficiently 
to permit essential repairs on air- 


RFC Takes Bell Plant 

The Bell Aircraft's plant at Elm- 
wood, N. Y., near Buffalo, has been 
leased by the RFC as a center for 


The French aircraft manufac- 
turing industry, now owned by the 
government, will have to pay its 
own way, and better, to stay in the 
industrial running. 

Charles Tillon, France's aviation 
minister, is reported, in dispatches 
from abroad, to have said that he 
will close down the national fac- 
tories if they cannot do better than 
private industry. 

► ‘No Incentive’ — “An industry 
which enjoys a monopoly is 
doomed to failure at the outset, 
since it does not have to worry 
about competition,” he said, and 
added that the trouble with 
monopolies, such as nationalized 
industry, is that they have no in- 
centive to invent newer and bet- 
ter ways of producing. 

The Aviation Minister said that 
the five national airplane factories 
in France were taken over not 
only because their owners were 
incompetent, in his opinion, but 
because they collaborated with the 
Nazis. He added that anyone who 
wants to build airplanes has his 
blessing. 


CONSTELLATION LINE: 

Start of a fleet of Lockheed C-69 Constellation transports is shown in 
this production line picture marking “limited production’’ of the “Con- 
nie.” These are the planes originally ordered by Transcontinental & 
Western Air, Inc., and Pan American Airways System. They have 
waived their order rights for the war’s duration. Post-war Constella- 
tions will carry 30 to 64 passengers in various ranges in addition to a 
crew of six. 


1,000th Mosquito 
The 1,000th Mosquito plane to 
come off the assembly line at De 
Havilland Aircraft of Canada, 
Toronto, was recently test-flown. 
More advanced models of the all- 


wooden aircraft are now being 
produced at the Toronto plant, 
with sub-assemblies being made 
at a variety of plants across Can- 
ada. Mosquito production includes 
bombers, bomber-fighters, recon- 
naissance and photography planes. 


NEXT, NIPPON: 

Shown on a final shipping conveyor at General Electric’s Erie, Penna., 
plant are gun turrets slated to arm B-29 Superfortresses for their dead- 
ly work in the skies above Japan. Four turrets , stick os those above, 
plus a fifth for the tail gun emplacement, are the “sting” housings for 
the big bomber. The remote control fire system, by which the turrets 
function, allows more than 30 different firing positions to “nip the Nip.” 
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NEW WRIGHT TEST CHAMBER: 

Front view of Wright Aeronautical Corp.’s new altitude ignition tester, 
illustrating the component parts. Stratospheric conditions are built up 
within the dome where a full-size operating ignition system for a 
Wright Cyclone 18 is mounted for test under conditions approximating 
those it will meet as part of the Boeing B-29 power plant. 


disposal of surplus war property. 
Bell is transferring operations 
from this plant to the Niagara 
Falls plant and the space will be 
occupied progressively by the RFC 
as it is released by Bell. 

Peace Plans Shape 
For Victory Aircraft 

Formerly government-owned 
Canadian plant, purchased by 
British builders, to compete in 
commercial planes, turbines. 
Hawker-Siddeley Aircraft Co., 
of London, this week was unfold- 
ing some of the plans it intends to 
use in pushing its newly-bought 
Victory Aircraft factory, at Toron- 
to, into the forefront of Canada's 
aircraft development field. 

Although no change in present 
production schedules at the for- 
merly government-owned plant is 
to be undertaken, the new owners 
have disclosed that, superimposed 
upon the war work, will be the be- 
ginning for a design and develop- 
ment organization to promote the 
planning and building, in Canada, 
of all kinds of commercial and 
military aircraft, aircraft turbines 
and auxiliary equipment. 

► “Lincolns” Slated — At present 


the company is tooling up for pro- 
duction of Britain’s B-29 counter- 
part, the Lincoln, for use in the 
Pacific. Behind the company, al- 
ready, is a record of 400 Lancasters 
turned out there. 

Sale of the plant to Hawker- 
Siddeley was negotiated, July 24, 
by Sir Roy H. Dobson, Hawker di- 
rector, and managing director of 
A. V. Roe and Co., designers of 
the Lancaster bomber. 

A British corporation, the new 
owner of Victory is connected with 
many other British aircraft com- 
panies. Chairman of the corpora- 
tion is T. O. M. Sopwith, pioneer 
English air designer. 

► Sold in '43 — Victory Aircraft 
Ltd. became a government-owned 
plant late in 1943, when the gov- 
ernment took over the plant, as- 
sets and liabilities, of the sub- 
sidiary company set up by Nation- 
al Steel Car Corp., in 1938, to 
produce warplanes. 

Precipitated by labor and pro- 
duction troubles, the sale was ne- 
gotiated for $4,000,000. Under 
government management, the 
plant employed, at peak Lancaster 
production, 10,000 persons. 

Lancaster output there now, 
however, has been automatically 
cancelled by institution of the Lin- 
coln order, which calls for 100 of 


the four-engine bombers and 
grants permission to purchase 
equipment and parts for an addi- 
tional 100. 

► Bomber Secret — Although still 
on the secret list, the Lincoln is 
known to be intended for long- 
range Pacific operations. Its range 
is set at nearly 4,000 miles. 

Hellcat Armament 
Shifts To Cannon 

The Navy's F6F Hellcats, built 
by Grumman, carrier-based fight- 
ers flying from the Fast Task Force 
against Japan, are now carrying 
two 20 mm. aircraft cannon and 
four .50 caliber machine guns in- 
stead of the former standard arm- 
ament of six .50 caliber guns. 

The armament modification was 
adopted to suit the changing as- 
signment of the Naval Air Force as 
the war approaches the Japanese 
homeland. 

> New Need — It is significant that 
in the earlier phases of the war, 
when carrier flyers were breaking 
the Jap air force in the Central 
Pacific, the Philippines, and the 
Ryukus, the pilots favored the six 
.50 caliber machine guns because 
of their fast firing rate and be- 
cause their lighter weight enabled 
the fighters to carry a large 
amount of ammunition. Now, 
with fewer air engagements and 
more strafing missions, the 20 mm. 
cannon is more appropriate. 


Build Buzz-Bomb 

A new prime contract for 
production of jet-propelled 
bombs has been awarded Wil- 
lys-Overland Motors by the 
Army Air Forces; output to 
begin immediately and con- 
tinue for about one year. 

The jet-propelled missile, or 
buzz-bomb, which was built 
for the first time at Willys- 
Overland late last year on the 
basis of the German counter- 
part, has a 27-ft. fuselage and 
stubby wings with a spread of 
17 feet. It weighs about 1,600 
lbs. 

► Schedule Set — First shipment 
under the new contract will be 
made in September and will 
continue in monthly intervals 
until the contract is complete. 
Production will call for about 
650 workers, but will not in- 
terfere with other Willys pro- 
duction, including the peace- 
time jeep. The company got 
its first buzz-bomb contract in 
1944. 
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YOU PROFIT TWO WAYS when you service at the 

GENERAL TIRE 



aircraft service parts ready for quick 
delivery to Fixed-Base Operators. 

By acting as a comprehensive supply 
center. General's Distributors assure 
every airport, large or small, equal 
opportunity to render complete parts 
service . . . permits the operators’ 
finances to be devoted to expansion of 
ground service facilities . . . and en- 
courages new operators to set-up for 
tomorrow's flying. 

ASSURE yourself of the best in tires 
. . . the best in ground service at the 
General Tire sign of quality! 


IE & RUBBER COMPANY • Akron, Ohio 


WORLD FOR QUALITY AND SAFETY 


FIRST-yo u'll join company with 
America’s top-notch flyers who demand 
the extra-quality and extra-safety of 
General Airplane Tires . . . and assure 
yourself of the best in ground service 
at General’s sign of quality! 

SECOND — you’ll be participating in a 
nation-wide program, sponsored by 
General Tire, to help flying facilities 
keep pace with your future needs. 

A STRONG NETWORK of General 
Aviation Distributors carry strateg- 
ically located stocks of thousands of 
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T oday's multiplicity of airplane types 
— all of them differing in landing 
speed, wing-loading and service — call for highly 
specialized braking equipment. 

Meeting this need, Goodyear offers a complete line of air- 
craft brakes, each type unsurpassed for its particular re- 
quirements — because each is an outgrowth of Goodyear’s 
extensive tire-wheel-brake experience dating back to the 
earliest days of aviation. 

Pioneer of the service-proved disc-type brake for planes, 
Goodyear makes both Multiple Disc and Self-Adjusting 
Single Disc Brakes which have a multi-billion-mile record 
of safety and dependability — serving in all parts of the 
world on all types of planes, from light trainers through 


fast fighters to heavy superbombers and transports, both 
military and airline. 

Goodyear Multiple Disc and Single Disc Brakes are dis- 
tinguished by their simplicity of design, ruggedness of 
construction, ease of installation, powerful smoothness 
in action and longer life with minimum servicing. 

These are the features that help solve weight, space, power 
and other problems that confront designers and builders 
of aircraft. The desired performance of your new plane 
will determine whether multiple or single disc brakes 
should be specified. Consult Goodyear on this or any 
other landing-gear problem involving brakes, wheels, tires 
— you’ll find it helpful, as others have. Just write 
Goodyear, Aeronautics Department, Akron 16, Ohio or 
Los Angeles 54, California. 
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PERSONNEL 


TWA Names Blair-Smith 
Assistant To Treasurer 


feeder service. Hurt formerly was 
manager of an Air Forces Primary 
flight school at Jackson, Tenn. 


Dallas Blair-Smith, public ac- 
countant and tax specialist, has been 
named assistant 

Western Air, 
Inc. Blair-Smith 
will assist treas- 

B. Thurston. He 
was formerly as- 
sociated with 
Lybrand, Ross Bros., and Montgom- 
ery in New York City. He was once 
editor of Montgomery’s annual 2,000- 
page book, Federal Taxes on Cor- 
porations. 

NWA Administrative Post 
Assigned L. C. Glotzbach 

Linus C. Glotzbach, personnel di- 
rector of Northwest Airlines, has 
been added to 
the company’s 
general adminis- 
trative staff as 
executive assis- 
tant to the pres- 
ident and gen- 
e r a 1 manager. 
Glotzbach was 
formerly asso- 
ciated with the 
Federal Works 
Agency as director of region seven. 

E. O. Locher (photo) has been made 
vice-president in charge of all 
branches of Pa- 
cific Airmotive 
Corp., Glendale, 
Calif. He en- 
tered the com- 
mercial aviation 
field with Bre- 
d o u w Hilliard 
A e r o m o - 
tive Corp., in 
1930, and served 
with that com- 
pany until joining Pacific Airmotive 
in 1937. He will be in charge of the 
company’s bases in Anchorage, Seat- 
tle, Oakland, Glendale, Burbank, 
San Diego, and Kansas City, where 
they maintain repair facilities for 
servicing aircraft engines. 

Harry H. Hurt has been elected 
assistant to the president of South- 
eastern Air Express, Inc., to conduct 
a survey of airport and local air 
facilities in southeastern communi- 
ties the company plans to serve with 





F. F. Robinson Elected 
To Bell Aircraft Board 

Frederick F. Robinson, president 
of National Aviation Co/p., has been 
elected to the board of directors of 
Bell Aircraft Corp. First associated 
with National Aviation in 1942, Rob- 
inson became acting president in 
1943 and was elected president in 
1945. He served as deputy adminis- 
trator of the NRA in 1933 and 1934. 
He is also assistant to the president 
of the Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
Arthur W. Jerrems has been named 
superintendent of merchandising for 
United Air 
Lines. Jerrems 
joined United in 
1940. He will su- 
pervise the - de- 

of sales aids, em- 
ployee sales pro- 
motion presenta- 
tions, and will 
work closely 
with the com- 
pany's advertising department in 
preparation of sales promotion liter- 

Howard Kennedy has been pro- 
moted from Washington regional 
traffic manager 
for PCA to as- 
sistant to Vice- 
President J. J. 
O’Donovan. Ken- 
nedy has been 
associated with 
PCA since 1932 
and served as 
traffic represen- 
tative in Detroit, 
Chicago, and 
Milwaukee before being transferred 
to Washington in 1941. 

E. C. Miehle (photo) has been ap- 
pointed regional cargo traffic man- 
ager for Amer- 
ican Airlines in 
the western re- 
gion, replacing 
Jack Smith, who 

Miehle joined 
American in 1938 
in the traffic de- 
partment and 
served in Chi- 
cago, Washing- 
ton, and Dallas as cargo traffic man- 
ager for the southern region until 
his new appointment. 





UAL Appoints Three 
New Vice-Presidents 

Election of three veteran United 
Air Lines officials, as vice-presidents 



of the company, has been an- 
nounced. H. E. Nourse (left), for- 
merly assistant to the president and 
head of the economic and market 
research department, becomes vice- 
president in charge of economic 
controls. D. F. Magarrell (center), 
formerly director of passenger ser- 
vice, becomes vice-president in 
charge of passenger service. R. F. 
Ahrens (right), who was director of 
personnel is now vice-president in 
charge of personnel. 


H. F. Hargrove (photo) has been ap- 
pointed works manager of Consoli- 
dated V u 1 1 e e 
I Aircraft Corp.’s 
1 Fort Worth divi- 



Sharpe. 

1 Hargrove, for- 
\ j jmerly factory 

'/ \ manager, joined 

I Convair at San 
I Diego in 1935 
| and subsequent- 
ly was associ- 
ated with Vultee Aircraft, Inc., be- 
fore Consolidated and Vultee 
merged. 


John A. Hoyt, Jr. (right) has been 
appointed secretary of the Jordan- 



off Aviation Corp., and Vincent F. 
Dolan (left) has been named treas- 
urer of the company. Hoyt, who is 
also assistant to the president, joined 
the corporation in January after his 
release from the Army Air Forces. 
Dolan has been assistant to the sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Ralph W. Starkey has joined PCA 
in the newly created post of director 
of cargo sales. Starkey is a veteran 
executive of the Railway Express 
Agency. 
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CONTRIBUTES 
TO VICTORY 

Motors of many types of military air carriers are being 
lubricated by D-X Aviation Oil. Meeting the rigid require- 
ments of U. S. Army and Navy engineers, this superior 
lubricant has proved its exceptional protective qualities 
under combat conditions. Soon, it will be available to op- 
erators of commercial and private aircraft. Inquiries invited. 


MID-CONTINENT PETROLEUM CORPORATION 

TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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THE AIR WAR 


COMMINTARY 

Jap Seen Hoarding Warplanes 
For Final Battle Of The Pacific 

Estimates place front-line air force strength at 4,000 aircraft 
now being carefully sheltered from attack, even to extent of 
flying away from raid areas; production badly disorganized. 


A recent Tokyo broadcast indi- 
cated that Japan was conserving 
her air power for the “last and 
final battle to be fought.” There is 
increasing evidence that this is 
the real intention. 

According to then- own spokes- 
men the battle of Okinawa was 
the beginning of the battle of 
Japan. 

► The Remainder — Despite the loss 
of what General Kenney termed a 
“sizeable air force” in the Philip- 
pines (over 10,000 aircraft were 
lost between September 1, 1944 
and March 1, 1945, including oper- 
ational losses and those destroyed 
in the air and on the ground by 
Army, Navy and Marine air force 
pilots), the Japanese had between 
4,200 and 4,500 first-line fighters 
and bombers at the start of the 
Okinawa campaign. 

Aircraft production in early 
1945 was at its peak of over 2,200 
per month of all types. The big 
Superfortress attacks which began 
in March have since reduced this 
figure to 1,300 or 1,400 per month. 

During March, April, and May 
the enemy lost a total of more 
than 5,000 aircraft, with many 
days showing totals of between 
200 and 300 planes destroyed. 

► Okinawa Cause — Early in June, 
however, the Jap warlords were 
forced to write off Okinawa, and 
the aircraft hoarding policy went 
into effect. Daily sorties were 
numbered in dozens and scores 
rather than hundreds; bad weather 
also helped to keep the attacks 
down. In any case enemy losses 
from all causes averaged only 40 
planes per day, or about 1,200 for 
the month of June, the lowest to- 
tal for more than a year. Early 
estimates indicate that Jap aircraft 
losses for July will be less than 
the June figure. Thus, Rear Ad- 
miral Ramsey, deputy air com- 


mander for the western Pacific, 
reported that as of July 1 the 
Jap Air Force could muster a 
total first-line strength of some 
4,000 aircraft, a few hundred less 
than at the opening of the all-out 
defense of Okinawa. 

Estimates indicate a figure ap- 
proaching 5,000 as at August 1, in- 
cluding combat types used in train- 
ing. Over 50 percent of these are 
fighters. With the withdrawal of 
aircraft from South China and 
other fronts not regarded as part 
of the inner citadel, this amounts 
to a concentrated and potentially 
formidable air force to be thrown 
against an invasion attempt by 
American forces, assuming that 
even 50 percent are operational at 
any given time. 

► Nazi Example — However, it may 
prove to be the story of the out- 
fought and out-numbered Luft- 
waffe all over again, forced to pass 
up the juiciest targets in history 
on D-Day because of the over- 
whelming Allied air superiority 
over the English channel and the 
Normandy beachhead. 

The Jap Air Force may refuse 
to come out. On the other hand, to 
gain the maximum effect, every 
plane may become a piloted flying 

During the past two or three 
months constant attention has 
been ■ paid by A AF Thunderbolts 
and Mustangs and Marine Corsairs 
to fast, powerful fighter-bomber 
sweeps over the airfields on Hon- 
shu and Kyushu, joined on oc- 
casion by fighters and dive bomb- 
ers from Fast Carrier Task Forces 
1 & 2. 

► Run, Run, Run — Hundreds of 
planes on the ground have been 
shot up in this way, and recently, 
to avoid this, enemy airplanes, 
alerted by their early warning 
radar, have taken off and made 


themselves scarce in the vicinity 
of air bases. 

This, coupled with a policy of 
wide dispersal on air strips far 
removed from the main bases is 
another evidence of aircraft hoard- 
ing. 

Tokyo radio has claimed that 
new fighters would soon be in the 
air to attack the B-29’s and that 
underground plants were produc- 
ing scores of such planes every 
month. Superfortress crews have 
been reporting occasional sightings 
of what appears to be a consider- 
ably improved version of the 4- 
year-old Army twin-engine fight- 
er Nick. 

► Something New — It is now be- 
lieved that this is a new model al- 
together, resembling Nick, but of 
greatly superior performance in 
speed, climb and ceiling — in the 
400 mph. class and effective up to 
30,000 ft. 

It has a nose gun installation of 
one 37-mm. Browning type can- 
non, in addition to several 20-mm. 
cannon and 12.7-mm. machine 
guns. It may or may not have a 
turbo-supercharger in connection 
with its 18-cylinder air-cooled en- 
gine, but there are increasing re- 
ports that the Japanese have been 
testing turbos on many of their 
new aircraft in the light of the 
highly successful experience of 
this type of supercharger on many 
American fighters and bombers. 

Navigator 

Eight Army Divisions 
Flown Across Atlantic 

Extent of the development of 
troop movement by air is pointed 
up by the War Department’s re- 
port that a total of 125,370 mili- 
tary personnel, the equivalent of 
more than eight Army divisions, 
returned to the United States by 
air from the European and Medi- 
terranean Theaters from May 1 
through July 11. 

Of the total aerially deployed, 
67,200 were flown across the At- 
lantic in Air Transport Command 
planes. The other 58,170 came back 
as crew members or passengers in 
redeployed tactical aircraft. 

► Bomber Exodus — As of July 12, 
date on which latest released totals 
were computed, 3,425 heavy bomb- 
ers had been flown to the United 
States from the two theaters. The 
War Department said both rede- 
ployment operations, making the 
greatest mass air movement of 
personnel and planes in aviation 
history, are progressing according 
to plan. 
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FAMILY PLANE COST 


Taylorcraft “Foursome” Already 


B EFORE the war, 4-passenger airplanes were 
heavy, high-powered and costly. Prices were 
from $7,500 to $15,000 and more. 

The new Taylorcraft "Foursome” takes the family 
plane out of this luxury price bracket for the first 
time in aviation history — yet provides luxury fea- 
tures never before obtainable in an airplane, re- 
gardless of price. 

For instance: the biggest, roomiest cabin ever 
built into a 4-passenger plane. Electric starter— no 
prop spinning. Unlimited visibility — with wide win- 
dows all around and the new Taylorcraft one-piece 


sunproof windshield. And performance superior 
to the heavy, costly prewar ships in many respects. 

The instrument panel is compact and uncompli- 
cated like the dashboard of your car, and the engine 
— what an engine! Light, powerful and smooth 
performing, it harnesses 125 horses — expert 
aeronautical engineers say it is the best all-around, 
most economical engine ever built for a 4-passenger 
plane. 

See your local Taylorcraft dealer. He will gladly 
give you full particulars and tell you how conven- 
ient budget payments can be arranged. 



TAYLORCRAFT 
AVIATION NEWS < 
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Hiese ore a few we can talk about now" 


Today, the eight Jack & Heintz plants are 
turning out 36 different war products— in 
unending streams for the finest aircraft in the 
world. Our newest assignments are military 
secrets, but jobs we can talk about now 
are the instruments, auto pilots, generators, 
starters, motors and bearings that have gone 
to war by the tens of thousands. 


This equipment is used in pursuit planes, 
bombers, transports, patrol boats, trainers, 
gliders . . . and even blimps. Its performance 
has been such that the Jack & Heintz name- 
plate is now a welcome sign of dependability 
to the men who gamble their lives on it daily 
in every corner of the globe. 

From the first, Jack & Heintz has led the 


way in reducing weight, boosting output and 
increasing service life on every job undertaken. 
Engineering like this has helped keep America’s 
air fleet first in the war ... it will be equally 
effective in holding that place in peace. 

Watch Jack & Heintz for new things in aircraft! 

Jack & Heintz, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Starters, Generators, Gyro Pilots, Gyi 


Jack sJJeintz 

C_^ncor/wtxited 






i, manufacturers of Aircraft Engine 
Flight Instruments, Magnetos, Motors. 
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FINANCIAL 


Airline, Aircraft Stock Rise 
Reflected By Investment Review 

National Aviation Corporation holdings show market value 
of $10,227,891 against average cost of $6, 089,386, June 30 
portfolio report reveals. 


Investment portfolio of National 
Aviation Corporation up to June 
30, 1945, shows substantial en- 
hancement in the company’s finan- 
cial position through acquisition of 
airline and aircraft stocks during 
the first half of the year. 

Company's holdings at June 30 
had a market value of $10,227,891 
as against an average cost of $6,- 
089,386, while at December 31, 
1944, the market value of Nation- 
al’s portfolio was $7,469,843. 

► Change List — Classification of as- 
sets on June 30, 1945, and on De- 
cember 31, 1944, shows the fol- 
lowing over-all change: 



Total 100.0% 100.0% 


The appreciation in National 
Aviation's portfolio reflects the 
general gains among airline and 
aircraft stocks during the past few 
months. 

► NWA — For example, at Decem- 
ber 31, 1944, company had 15,000 
shares of Northwest Airline, Inc. 
common stock carried at a market 
value of $472,500. At June 30, 
1945, these shares had a market 
value of $690,000. 

► TWA — The 11,500 shares of 
Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc., common stock, which the 
company carried at a market value 
of $327,750 at December 31, had a 
market value of $595,125 June 30. 

Likewise, among the aircraft 
manufacturers, gains were sub- 
stantial throughout the list. 

► Bell — Company's 15,000 shares of 
Bell Aircraft Corporation common 



stock, carried at $219,375 at De- 
cember 31, had a market value of 
$352,500 at June 30. 

► Convair — The 17,100 shares of 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Cor- 
poration common stock, which had 
a market value of $329,175 at De- 
cember 31, had a market value of 
$425,362 at June 30. 

National increased substantially 
its holdings of airline securities 
during the first six months. Com- 
pany added to its list, among 
others, 4,000 shares American Air- 
lines, Inc. common stock, 4,000 
shares Pan American Airways 
Corporation common stock, and 

7.500 shares United Air Lines, Inc. 
common stock. While the com- 
pany disposed of 4,000 shares 
Braniff Airways, Inc. common 
stock and 3,000 shares Chicago & 
Southern Airlines, Inc. common 
stock, it added to its portfolio 2,100 
shares Delta Air Corporation com- 

Among the aircraft manufac- 
turers, National added to its list 

3.500 shares Bendix Aviation Cor- 
poration common stock, 3,900 
shares Douglas Aircraft Com- 
pany. Inc. common stock, and 
2,600 shares Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation common stock. 

The accompanying tabulation 
compares company’s portfolio at 
June 30, 1945 with December 31, 
1944: 

► Total — Net income of National 
Aviation Corporation for the six 
months ended June 30, 1945, 
amounted to $133,791 after pro- 
vision for state franchise and other 
taxes except federal taxes on in- 
come. Cash dividends received by 
the company on its investments 
totaled $166,641 for the six months. 

Balance sheet at June 30, 1945, 
showed total assets of $7,782,969. 
Cash on hand amounted to $519,- 
406, while U. S. Government Se- 
curities were $1,100,092. 

Canadian Cub Output Set 

Canadian flying schools this 
week were given a definite prom- 
ise of early trainer plane deliver- 
ies, as the Cub Aircraft Corp., 
Hamilton, Ont., announced tooling 
for commercial production will be 
completed in the near future. 

Long hampered by wartime re- 
strictions and lack of equipment, 
the dominion’s flying schools were 
described as already placing or- 
ders for the lightplanes. Equipped 
with Continental engines, the 
planes will be 90 percent Canadian 
manufactured, according to Cub 
President R. L. Gibson. 
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We were one of the first in America to 
install nitriding equipment. In the past 
15 years we have served practically every 
industry, manufacturing Nitralloy parts 
and assemblies complete to specifications 
—such as hydraulic governors, pumps, 
aircraft windshield wipers, injection 
valves, roller bearing textile spindles, 
gears, cams, shafts, slide valves, thrust 
washers, piston pins, sprockets, etc. 
Some of our facilities may be available 
to you at an early date. We invite inqui- 
ries on your post-war requirements. 
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PARTS FOR 
AIRCRAFT ENGINES 

Piston Rings 
Oil Sealing Rings 
Supercharger Rings 
Carburetor Parts 
Machined Aluminum 
Pistons 
Piston Pins 

Counterweight Cheek Pins 
Machined Magnesium Parts 
Cylinder Hold Down Nuts 
Hardened and Ground Parts 


pistons ... pins . 

HARDENED AND GROUND PARTS 

More and more, the leading makers of aircraft motors 
are using McQuay-Norris precision parts. Our 34 years’ 
experience in precision manufacture, our long and 
intensive work in metallurgy, heat treating, clinical 
research and laboratory experiment, enable us to turn 
out the sturdy, dependable parts demanded by mod- 
em aviation. Your inquiries are invited. 


PARTS FOR 

PROPELLER ASSEMBLY 
Machinsd Magnesium Parts 
Piston Rings 

EQUIPMENT FOR 
MAINTENANCE OF AIRCRAFT 

Pistons for Oxygen 
Compressor 

Piston Rings for Oxygen 
Compressor 

Pins for Oxygen Compressor 
Pistons for Air Compressor 
Pins for Air Compressor 
Piston Rings for Air 
Compressor 

LANDING GEAR PARTS 

Machined Aluminum 
Piston Rings 

Hardened and Ground Parts 




PRECISION WORKERS IN IRON, STEEL, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, MAGNESIUM 
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PRIVATE FLYING 


CAB’s Proposed Safety Rules 
For Charter Flights Circulated 

Affects all non-scheduled commercial operations; economic 
control action awaiting policy report; safety suggestions be- 
lieved to parallel general regulation of scheduled air carriers. 
By ALEXANDER McSURELY 


New safety regulation proposals 
affecting all commercial operations 
of non-scheduled aviation, from 
the local sight-seeing hop of a two- 
place lightplane to a transcon- 
tinental charter flight, were to be 
released for general circulation 
and comment throughout the in- 
dustry, last week end or early this 
week. 

The regulations drafted by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board safety bu- 
reau are not to be confused with 
economic regulations, which have 
not yet been proposed. It is un- 
derstood the board is awaiting re- 
ports from examiners William J. 
Madden and Curtis Henderson on 
recommendations for general fu- 
ture policy toward non-scheduled 
commercial operations before de- 
termining its next move on any 
economic regulations. 

► Content Prediction — While de- 
tails of the proposed safety regula- 
tions have not been disclosed it is 
understood they would set up gen- 
eral safety requirements for air- 
craft and equipment and qualifica- 
tions for pilots paralleling, in 
many respects, those now required 
for scheduled air carrier operation. 

Admitting that the new pro- 
posals “probably are not the final 
answer” Jesse W. Lankford, CAB 
safety bureau director, said last 
week that they were a framework 
on which to build a workable set 
of regulations. 

“Until the industry can look 
them over and make its recom- 
mendations, there will be no ac- 
tion. We need a lot of help on 
these just as we did on the new 
private flying regulations,” Lank- 
ford said. 

► Need Felt — While a number of 
operators are expected to avail 
themselves of the constitutional 
privilege of kicking about any and 
all regulations affecting non-trans- 
port flying, there is a feeling 
among some of the more respon- 
sible operators that additional 


safety regulation is inevitable with 
the growth of commercial non- 
scheduled flying. 

Lankford takes the position that 
a set of safety regulations incor- 
porating the safety practices which 
the responsible operator would 
normally use as good business 
practice will serve to protect his 
interests against the damaging 
record of irresponsible flying ser- 
vices which otherwise might use 
unsafe methods resulting in acci- 
dents and marring the public faith 
in non-scheduled commercial fly- 
ing. 

Some opposition is expected 
from the industry group which dis- 
trusts all government regulation of 
a new field, on a basis of previous 
experience with other regulations. 
► Industry Guide — Lankford, and 
presumably CAB, expect to be 
guided largely by the industry 
opinion on these regulations. 

Many observers believe that the 
type of regulations to be developed 
will determine very definitely the 
success or failure of commercial 
non-scheduled aviation. 


Pilot Poll Urges 
"Built-In” Safety 

AOPA members divided on safe- 
ty by regulation or competition, 
but firm on basic principle. 
Emphasis on safety in personal 
plane design was outstanding in 
the replies of some 1,500 members 
of the Aircraft Owners and Pilots 
Association to a recent question- 
naire proposed on aircraft design 
requirements. 

Answering five basic questions 
on suggested requirements to be 
included in the proposed Part 03, 
Civil Air Regulations, most of the 
AOPA members voted a “split 
ticket” between the divergent 
viewpoints expressed by the Air- 
craft Industries Association of 
America and Civil Aeronautics 
Administration engineers as to re- 
quirements. 

► CAB Guide — The replies have 
been summarized and analyzed as 
a guide to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in consideration of the pro- 
posed revision. It is pointed out 
that the cross-section of opinion 
from the pilots is of much more 
significance than a similar poll of 
non-flyers or "would-be” future 
pilots. Over 35 percent of the re- 
plies came from men who had 
owned more than one airplane. 

Less than 9 percent of the re- 
plies supported the CAA regula- 
tory viewpoint or the manufac- 
turers' "laissez faire” arguments 
on all five questions. 

Analysis of those votes showed 
that the majority were straight 
endorsements of CAA policy, but it 
was observed that most of the CAA 
voters were below AOPA aver- 



SEABEE’S ANCESTOR: 

Beginning of a development which led to the all-metal Republic Seabee, 
four-place amphibian, is this plywood-and-fabric-covered Spencer- 
Larsen amphibian. Designed by P. H. Spencer, later employed by Re- 
public to engineer the Seabee development, the earlier plane had a 
125-hp. engine, would seat two with a jump seat for a third passenger. 
Another version of this plane carried slender twin tail-booms from 
wings to horizontal tail surface. 
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Bellanca Cruisair: Bellanca Aircraft Corp.’s new four-place Cruisair is 
being flight tested at New Castle, Del. The low-wing monoplane, 
equipped with retractable landing gear and triple tailfins, is powered 
with a 125 hp. Franklin aircooled engine which gives it 16 5 mph., top 
speed and 150 cruising speed. In the pre-war period Bellanca had two 
and three-place versions of a similar plane. The new model will sell 
for $4,500, will be manufactured “in hundreds rather than thousands," 
company spokesmen say. 


age in pilot experience, while most 
of the relatively few members who 
voted wholly for the manufac- 
turers’ viewpoint were members of 
long standing and pilots of con- 
siderable experience. 

Tabulation of replies by percent- 
ages showed: 

► Extent of government regulation 
needed: 53 percent favored manu- 
facturers’ plea for minimum reg- 
ulation; 46 percent favored CAA 


CAP Status 

A technical change in the 
status of the Civil Air Patrol, 
which re-establishes a sepa- 
rate national headquarters, in- 
stead of making it a section 
under one of the AAF Train- 
ing Command divisions, now 
gives Col. Earl Johnson, na- 
tional commander, authority 
to issue directives on civilian 
phases of the CAP work. 

Under this arrangement 
there are 48 AAF liaison of- 
ficers assigned to the state 
wings of CAP, most of them 
combat returnees. These of- 
ficers report to the five Flying 
Training and Technical Train- 
ing Commands and handle 
supply and advice on cadet 
training, but do not direct the 
wings, which are under juris- 
diction of the national com- 
mander. 

Plans are to put CAP on 
more of a self-sustaining basis 
since the $500,000 federal ap- 
propriation amounts to only 
about $3 per member per year, 
not enough to pay for the shoe 
leather he wears out in the 
program, CAP headquarters 
points out. 


viewpoint for regulations assuring 
pilot that plane is such that ac- 
cidents can be avoided by handling 
of average skill. 

► Landing speed restriction: 58.7 
percent favored CAA proposal for 
continuing present 65 mph. max- 
imum landing speed requirement 
on single-engine planes; 41.3 per- 
cent favored manufacturers’ rec- 
ommendation to abolish 65 mph. 
restriction, and show actual stall- 
ing speed of plane on placard in 
airplane instead. 

► Rate of climb: 60.5 percent 
favored manufacturers’ view that 
angle of climb is more important, 
given a minimum safe rate of 
climb; 39.5 percent favored CAA 
contention that any plane should 
have at least 500 feet per minute 
rate of climb. 

► Twin-engine aircraft require- 
ment for climb with one engine 
out: 83.3 percent favored CAA 
in proposing to guarantee multi- 
engine planes will continue in 
flight with one engine out; 15.4 
percent favored manufacturers’ 
argument that the requirement be 
changed to “controllable with one 
engine out.” 

► General policy on safety regula- 
tion of personal planes: 52.1 pre- 
cent favored the manufacturers 
while 47.9 percent favored CAA. 

Expressed policies of both sides 
were closely parallel, calling for 
broad regulations leaving the 
manufacturer free to express his 
originality in aircraft design. 
Comments accompanying answers 
however were summarized by 
AOPA in the following composite: 

“Keep federal regulation to a 
minimum, none by the states. Reg- 


ulations should only set safety 
standards, not restrict design by 
becoming detailed and staid. Reg- 
ulations raise the cost of aircraft 
to the consumer, cause lag in ap- 
plying new design and manufac- 
turing techniques to production. It 
is better to have an intelligent con- 
sumer group demanding better 
products than an outmoded and 
lumbering set of government reg- 
ulations dictating aircraft design 
progress." 

Post-War Bellanca 
Is 'Luxury’ Model 

Four-place plane to sell as high 

as 84,500; designed for strictly 

limited market. 

Describing by men who have 
flown it as “one of the sweetest- 
flying planes in the new post-war 
crop” the Bellanca Cruisair will 
be of interest to buyers who are 
willing to pay as much as $4,500 
for a four-place aircraft. 

First of the planes is undergoing 
flight tests at the Bellanca plant 
at New Castle, Del. It is not ex- 
pected that Bellanca will be a com- 
petitor in the mass production 
field, but will probably limit its 
production to supply a compara- 
tively small number of distribu- 
tors; probably 50 to 60. 

► Builder Offer — It is reported that 
one distributor offered to manu- 
facture some of the planes on the 
West Coast if Bellanca would 
license him to do so, but the offer 
was declined. 

The standard Cruisair will be 
equipped with a 130-hp. Franklin 
air cooled engine, but more power- 
ful engines may be had at extra 
cost. A new two-position hydrau- 
lically-actuated propeller will be 
offered as optional equipment and 
may be made standard. 

The plane, like its prewar coun- 
terpart will have a fabric-covered, 
steel tubing, fuselage and wood 
and plywood wing. 

► Speed Range — Performance is 
estimated to include a top speed 
of 169 mph., cruising speed of 145 
mph., and landing speed of 47 mph. 
with full flap. A range of 435 miles 
with a standard single tank, or 870 
miles with a double tank arrange- 
ment is expected. 

Weight empty of 1,175 pounds 
and gross weight of 2,100 pounds 
is quoted. Starter and generator 
are standard equipment as are 
magnetic compass, airspeed indica- 
tor, altimeter, tachometer, oil and 
fuel pressure and temperature 
gages. Provision for installation 
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in the sky. 


• • 




In the West 
United Air Lines flies 
on Chevron Aviation 
Gasoline 

TO SPEED essential passengers 
and cargoes on war-vital mis- 
sions, United Air Lines' war-time 
schedules call for 100,000 miles 
of flying every day, 4000 miles 
an hour. To help keep western 
Mainliners on the dot, United 
powers their twin-row Wasps 
with Chevron Aviation Gaso- 
line, the fuel so many aircraft 
experts rate tops for depend- 
nbility, power, economy. 
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of two-way radio and radio com- 
pass at extra cost is made. 

All control surfaces are fabric 
covered including flaps, which are 
operated by a lever and have max- 
imum deflection of 43 degrees. 
Landing gear retracts into wells 
in the wings, leaving about a third 
of the wheel extended as a safety 
factor in case of a wheels up land- 
ing. 


Proposal for the Canadian gov- 
ernment to stimulate community 
enterprise in building airports by 
providing a fund for matching 
local investments; emulating the 
proposed national airport plan in 
this country, is being strongly 
advocated by aviation groups and 
civic officials in Canada. 

At the recent provincial air con- 
ference at Kamloops, British Co- 
lumbia, attended by more than 
100 representatives of industry, 
government, and civic organiza- 
tions and the RCAF, resolutions 
were adopted recommending: 

► That the Dominion and provin- 
cial governments undertake a pub- 
licity campaign to encourage towns 
and villages to provide their own 
local flying fields with the object 
of encouraging the Canadian 
people to take to the air as pri- 
vate owners. 

► That “to encourage the develop- 
ment of aviation and assist in the 
rehabilitation of our returned 
men” the federal government 
should introduce legislation, at 
the earliest possible date, to pro- 
vide financial assistance, matching 
dollar for dollar, to any town, 
municipality or community anxi- 
ous and ready to provide a grass 
landing field or airstrip for light 
aircraft on a site approved by the 
Department of Transport. 

► That the Provincial government 
make available public works road- 
making machinery to assist in con- 
struction and maintenance of land- 
ing strips for municipalities. 

► That all B. C. municipalities be 
circularized, pointing out the po- 
tential value of open spaces suit- 
able for aircraft landing, suggest- 
ing that where open spaces suitable 


► Triple Tail — The Bellanca triple- 
fin tail, unique among post-war 
light planes, is designed to make 
the plane spinproof. 

Wheel controls have been sub- 
stituted for the pre-war stick con- 
trols. The landing gear is re- 
tracted manually by a torque tube 
and chain drive, with installation 
of an electric motor possible if de- 


for landing exist, they be reserved 
for future use as landing strips and 
as far as possible be kept clear of 
landing hazards. 

► That the federal government con- 
duct a survey, at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, of municipalities 
now without aviation services to 
ascertain the approximate volume 
of traffic of all types that might 
be available to such aviation ser- 
vices, and that the information 
so obtained be revealed to the 
proper local authorities or to the 
public. 

► That the Dominion and provincial 
governments should arrange to 
provide surplus war aircraft and 


Taking cognizance of growing 
criticism of the CAA General In- 
spection Division, and in the light 
o i its own close relations with 
private fliers, the United Pilots 
and Mechanics Association, last 
week, proposed that CAA inspec- 
tors be bonded in the interests of 
protecting the public. 

The latest issue of the news- 
letter of the association, which 
represents several thousand pi- 
lots and operators, says: 

► “Increasing complaints of illegal 
and arbitrary acts by certain 
CAA inspectors have raised the 
question that CAA enforcement 
representatives should be placed 
under official bond to protect the 
public from their unauthorized 
or illegal actions. 

► “U. S. marshals, sheriffs, police- 
men and other enforcement of- 
ficers are usually required to fur- 
nish official bonds to guarantee to 
the public that they will act ac- 


material to facilitate development 
of Canadian national resources in 
northern Canada and that special 
facilities and cooperative regula- 
tions be provided to assist air vet- 
erans to participate. 

Of 580 cities, towns, and vil- 
lages in Canada with populations 
of 1,000 or more, approximately 
550 have no aviation services and 
approximately 425 have no land- 
ing facilities. It was proposed that 
an initial expenditure of approxi- 
mately $20,000,000 would place 
approximately 400 of these com- 
munities on the post-war air map, 
providing airport developments at 
an average cost of $50,000 each. 

It was reported that several 
tourist hotels and resort areas in 
Ontario are planning to develop 
landing strips for air tourist ac- 
commodation as soon as manpower 
and equipment become available. 

These facilities are aimed large- 
ly at American air tourist trade. 
In 1939, of 3,000,000 American 
tourists who visited Canada and 
spent an average of $100 each, 
35 percent came by plane and 
these spent on an average of six 
times as much as the other tourists. 

New Otto Field Licensed 

Bowman R. Otto has just re- 
ceived for his new Lake Sus- 
quehanna airport, at Blairstown, 
N. J., the first air agency certif- 
icate granted by CAA to a New 
Jersey operator since the begin- 
ning of the war. The certificate 
approves the Otto Aviation Corp. 


cording to law and to provide 
adequate recourse for damages 
which may be inflicted upon any 
person by reason of the wrongful 
acts of such officers. Why 
shouldn’t the flying public re- 
ceive the same protection? 

► “Numerous cases are coming to 
light where inspectors have il- 
legally picked up pilot licenses, 
cancelled air agency certificates 
on the spot, and lifted repair sta- 
tion ratings without proceeding 
according to law. 

► “An official bond of at least 
$5,000 would protect the public 
from such acts and would cause 
the inspector to be more careful 
of his actions. In cases where his 
actions were found to be un- 
authorized, the person suffering 
damages could recover for loss of 
earnings, closing of his shop, dam- 
age to his reputation, etc. We 
believe the public is entitled to 
this protection.” 


Dominion-Local Airport Fund 
Gains Wide Support In Canada 

Provincial air conference welds proposals by civic, industry, 
government, military, and aviation groups for government 
matching, dollar-for-dollar, local field programs; urge expan- 
sion of private ownership and tourist facilities. 


CAA Inspector Bonding Asked 
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Number vs. Cost 

Opinion of Canadian avia- 
tion interests, on post-war air- 
ports, is more in line with pro- 
posals of the Personal Aircraft 
Council of the Aircraft Indus- 
tries Association, the National 
Aeronautic Association, and 
the Non-scheduled Flying Ad- 
visory Committee for CAA, 
than with the ideas of some 
government officials in this 
country who are seeking cost- 
lier airports, fewer in number. 

At the first of a series of 
provincial air conferences, re- 
cently at Kamloops, B. C., it 
was urged that small com- 
munities and towns should 
“go ahead with their own 
plans” to build minimum land- 
ing facilities: smooth level 
grass landing areas about 2,500 
feet long; with no obstruc- 
tions over 20 feet high within 
1,200 feet of the field; with a 
telephone, if possible, and a 
supply of oil and gasoline. 
Other facilities would be add- 
ed as needed. 


ground and flight school, planes, 
equipment, hangars and shops, at 
Blairstown. The airport, adjoin- 
ing a lake-front resort hotel, is 
planning to add planes and in- 
structors to handle an expected 
increase in student flying, during 
the remaining vacation season. 

Airworthy Licenses 
Granted 11 Planes 

New airworthiness certificates 
have been issued to 11 lightplanes 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
The planes were purchased from 
military surplus by individuals 
and firms. 

List of the aircraft numbers, 
buyers, engine, and date of manu- 
facture follows: 





Briefing 


For Private Flyers and Non-Scheduled Aviation 


Curtis Wright of Los Angeles has grounded his Flymobile, roadable 
helicopter prototype, after a brief flight which proved it would ascend 
and could be controlled. Reason for grounding is because some compon- 
ents of the prototype were not flight stressed. Now he plans to display 
the prototype in Los Angeles to the public at $1 a look, and build a dup- 
licate for similar display in eastern cities. He hopes by this means to 
finance building of a third Flymobile fully stressed, for extended test 
flights. If the second model meets design indications he then expects to 
begin commercial production of the roadable helicopter. 

DISCRIMINATION AGAINST FLYERS— Attitude of the National 
Park Service toward proposed establishment of air landing strips for 
convenience of post-war air tourists in the parks, amounts to discrimina- 
tion against the flyer in the opinion of many aviation observers. While 
highways are provided for automobile tourists, A. D. Dcmaray, associate 
director of the service, told representatives of the Non-scheduled Flying 
Advisory committee for CAA recently, that they wanted no airports in 
the National Parks. He said they couldn’t preserve “the spirit of wilder- 
ness” in the parks with airplanes buzzing around. It is reported that the 
opposition is concentrated in the Washington office, because a number 
of the field officials of the park service have expressed a desire to pro- 
vide air landing facilities in their parks. 

AIRPORT SERVICE DIRECTORY— A survey which might well be 
copied by other flying organizations is now being undertaken for the 
Washington, D. C., area by the Aero Club of Washington. It is a directory 
of airports and airparks within a 100 mile radius of the district, for the 
use of pilot members who are contemplating short cross-country flights. 
Information compiled is to include physical data about the fields, type 
and quality of service provided, exhorbitant or reasonable prices charged 
for service, and other information. Pilot members of the club have been 
- invited to contribute their information on specific fields to the committee 
in charge of the project. 

FOR HOT PILOTS — Adjustment of “hot” military pilots to the differ- 
ent kind of flying done with civilian lightplanes, is considered so serious 
that the AAF Office of Flying Safety is reported to be preparing a special 
manual for pilots covering this subject. At least three accidents have 
already been reported and numerous complaints about the “exhibition” 
flying of returned military pilots have been received by CAA. Part of 
the difficulty is that the AAF and Navy flyers, who have been used to 
high performance and high horsepower, expect too much out of low 
horsepower lightplanes. Also, fighter pilots especially, are taught to take 
flying risks in low-altitude maneuvers which are still much more haz- 
ardous in the lower-powered, lower-stressed civilian aircraft. 

ONE-HALF CENT A POUND — Michigan’s new aircraft registration 
requirement, effective after Aug. 1, calls for a fee of one-half cent a 
pound net weight empty for all aircraft operated over the lands and 
waters of the state, except scheduled airliners, state or federal aircraft 
and non-resident planes. These may operate in the state for 90 days 
without registration. Manufacturers and dealers will be supplied with 
general license numbers similar to the dealers’ license tags issued for 
automobiles. The registration is annual, with a half-year license sold 
to owners of planes registered after Feb. 1. 

POSTPONE ELDON DEDICATION— Postponement of the dedication 
of the model airpark at Eldon, Mo., until early summer, 1946, has been 
announced by the Eldon airpark committee, the Missouri State Depart- 
ment of Resources and Development, the Personal Aircraft Council of 
the Aircraft Industries Association, because of ODT travel restrictions 
and to give manufacturers more time to prepare exhibits of hangars 
and airpark equipment. A booklet “Model Airpark,” containing factual 
information about the planning, financing and construction of the small 
community airpark, is being prepared and will be distributed at the dedi- 
cation, which originally had been scheduled for June of 1945. 

— Alexander McSurely 
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Park’s Airpark Inn 
Is 'In’ With Pilots 

Novel country restaurant with 
adjacent landing strips finds 
ready clientele among Cleveland 
area flyers. 

“Park’s Air Park” is the air 
marker designation of the recently 
established air trail inn of Park 
and Iva Ernsberger, (Aviation 
News July 23), at their farm home, 
five miles south of Norwalk and 
50 air miles southwest of Cleve- 
land. 

Opened June 15, in the first 
month they served approximately 
280 private flyer tourists who have 
flown in to land on the airpark’s 
T strip and to eat the Ernsberger’s 
country cooking. 

► Linked Talents — Mrs. Ernsberger 
had some restaurant experience 
previously, and 52 year-old Park 
Ernsberger had just learned to fly, 
and gotten his private license, 
when they decided to combine 
their experience and start a coun- 
try inn with an airport. 

The landing field has an east- 
west landing strip of 2,600 feet, 
and a north-south strip of 1,600 
feet with no obstructions at either 

The only advertising they have 
done thus far is to place announce- 
ment cards in nearby Cleveland, 
Toledo, and Detroit airports. 


► Pilot Special — On one recent 
Sunday morning, 19 Cleveland 
planes landed at the strip for 
breakfast. While other meals are 
served to both flying and motor 
tourists, breakfast is only for fly- 
ers, and is usually served on the 
big white farmhouse’s screened 
porch. The guests help themselves 
to large platters of bacon (when 
the Ernsbergers have it) and eggs, 
toast, and coffee. 

The largest number of planes 
landed at the field at one time has 
been 22, but during a recent Sun- 
day 32 planes stopped at the air- 
port inn during the day. 

While the Ernsberger farm is 
not accessible by public transpor- 
tation it is on a paved highway, 
and is easily reached by auto from 
Norwalk. More of the Ernsberger’s 
customers are autoists than pilots, 
thus far, but the airpark inn makes 
a specialty of providing for the 
flyers. And if they are weathered 
in, the Ernsbergers have arranged 
to take care of them. 

► Banker Fan — One of the most 
enthusiastic patrons is C. W. Gro- 
ver, president of the Second Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan Co., Cleve- 
land, who makes an average of 
two trips a week out to eat with 
Park, flying his three-place Rear- 
win Cloudster. He drives out to 
Cleveland airport from his office ■ 
in 25 minutes, and in about 20 
minutes more is landing at Park’s 
Air Park 50 miles away. 


Georgia University 
Opens Flight School 

The University of Georgia will 
open its fall term with a full pro- 
gram of activity in its Department 
of Aviation, offering ground and 
flight courses leading to commer- 
cial pilot rating. 

Flight instruction will be given 
by Southeastern Air Service, Inc., 
which leases the Athens, Ga., air- 
port from the county. The uni- 
versity is at Athens, and all 
courses will be given there with 
the exception of advanced flight 
courses beyond the commercial 
rating. These will be given at the 
Southeastern base at Atlanta, 78 
miles from Athens. 

► Air Professor — L. J. Nachtrab, 
ground school director at South- 
eastern’s Army Primary School at 
Bennettsville, S. C., has joined the 
University of Georgia faculty as 
assistant professor in charge of the 
department of aviation, and will 
teach the ground school classes 
The ground school is an integral 
part of the University, with South- 
eastern doing all the flight train- 
ing under the direction of H. 
Grady Thrasher, formerly primary 
school instructor for Southeastern 
and now in charge of the Athens 
base operations. 

Ground courses are electives, 
with no added university fee. Out- 
side special students can take the 
courses on payment of a fee of 
$17.50 a quarter. Out-of-state 
students are assessed $30 a quar- 
ter. Flight rates are $10 dual, $7 
solo. 

Luscombe To Unveil 
Post-War Silvaire Soon 

Announcement last week that 
Luscombe Aircraft Corp., Trenton, 
N. J., plans to announce details 
of its post-war personal plane, 
some time during the summer, 
was coupled with the report that, 
during the first six months of this 
year, $4,270,680 have rolled into 
the corporation’s sales till. 

The income was described as 
well over twice that for the same 
period last year. Second quarter 
returns, just compiled, showed an 
increase of 146 percent over 1944’s 
second quarter sales figure of 
$948,375 bringing the 1945 mark 
to $2,333,286. 

► Still “Silvaire” — Now preparing 
for limited commercial production, 
while still delivering all-metal 
military aircraft components at the 



“Park’s Airpark”: Private flyers are beginning to beat an air trail to 
the restaurant-airpark farm of Park and Iva Ernsberger , near Nor- 
walk, Ohio. Two views are shown of hungry flyers' planes lined up at 
"Park’s Airpark.” Similar “air trail” restaurants, complete with land- 
ing strips for air tourists, are reported planned at Ashland, Ohio, and 
near Pymatuming Dam, on the Ohio-Pennsylvania border. 
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highest rate in company history, 
the company’s post-war plane, as 
in peacetime, will be designated 
Silvaire and of all-metal construc- 
tion. 

CAB Findings Out 
On Six Accidents 

Three of six lightplane accidents, 
probe results of which have just 
been released by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, were found to be 
due to takeoff or landing error. 
Four persons were killed in the 
accidents and five seriously in- 
jured. 

Summaries of the accidents and 
CAB findings, follow: 





NEW YORK STATE AIRPORT MAP: 


This map, showing 156 airports throughout the Department of Commerce, at Albany. The map indi- 
state, has been issued by the Bureau of Aviation, cates the size of the various fields, by runway length. 
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TRANSPORT 


New Airline Troop Movement 
Contract To Use Army C-47’s 

Carriers await details of plan that would place 70 to 80 new 
ships and 260 pilots at their disposal to aid redeployment; 
move favored above equipment "pool” plan of ODT. 


By MERLIN MICKEL 


The airlines late last week were 
awaiting details of a plan under 
which they would receive 70 to 
80 C-47's and 260 Army pilots to 
aid in redeployment. 

Meetings were being held to dis- 
cuss arrangements to carry out the 
troop movement program, outlined 
by the War Department. 

► Four Line Task — Since redeploy- 
ment is an east-west proposition, 
it appeared fair to assume that the 
major portion of the work would 
fall on the four transcontinental 
operators — Northwest Airlines, 
United Air Lines, Transcontinen- 
tal & Western Air and American 
Airlines System. 

Early indication was that the 
plan would augment rather than 
interfere with scheduled commer- 
cial air transportation. A War 
Department announcement said 
the AAF was making planes and 
former airline pilots available to 


move 25,000 soldiers a month 
across the U. S. Orders were is- 
sued at once to prepare the ships 
and make the personnel available. 

At least part of the equipment 
was expected to be new C-47’s, 
just off the production line. 

► New Contracts — Apparently the 
new project was to be under con- 
tract with the Army, since it in- 
volved wholesale movement of 
Army troops. This would mean 
new negotiations, rather than a 
resumption of the domestic Air 
Transport contracts, suspended 
some months ago while overseas 
ATC contracts continued. 

“This operation,” the War De- 
partment said, “will be carried on 
by the commercial airlines under 
contract with the Army, in the 
same manner as the air movement 
of military personnel overseas by 
the Air Transport Command.” 

The airline hope was that the 



NEW MARS CARGO METHOD: 

Cutaway sketch of Martin Mars shows dockside handling of cargo 
under the new method developed by the Naval Air Transport Service 
(Aviation News, July 30.) Load is prearranged on flats numbered, 
according to location in the ship, bound in nets and swung into place 
with the aid of a hoist built into the wing. The system is said to save 
both time and paper work. 


More C-47’s? 

The possibility that the 70 
to 80 C-47’s promised by the 
War Department for redeploy- 
ment operations might be the 
forerunners of many more for 
the same purpose, was seen in 
a “rush” major overhaul job 
under way at the big San Ber- 
nardino, Calif., repair base of 
Air Technical Service Com- 

Nearly 300 Army C-47’s 
were flown into the base two 
weeks ago and given high 
priority for overhaul and sub- 
sequent delivery to the Air 
Transport Command. 


operation would be on a per-mile 
charter basis, rather than cost- 
plus-fixed-fee as were the ATC 
contracts. In any event, they con- 
sidered it preferable to the pool- 
ing of regular airline planes hinted 
at by Col. J. Monroe Johnson, 
director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, earlier (Aviation 
News, July 30). 

► Army Answer — The new troop 
movement program apparently was 
the Army’s answer to Monroe’s 
suggestion that the War Depart- 
ment advance a plan under which 
the airlines, already carrying traf- 
fic of which 75 percent is military 
priority passengers, might parti- 
cipate further in redeployment 
schedules. Unofficially the report 
was that ODT had made the same 
request with respect to buses, 
but these were not mentioned in 
the Department’s announcement 
of the airline setup. 

Early information was that the 
redeployment flights would ori- 
ginate for the most part in the 
New York area, going from there 
to Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
and Seattle. 

The general expectancy was 
that the plan could be in effect 
by Aug. 15. 

Simplified Ticket Forms 
Set For Interline Use 

Simplified interline passenger 
tickets will be used by the airlines, 
starting Sept. 1, to save time for 
the passenger and work for the 
ticket agent and airline account- 
ing office. 

The new ticket, long under dis- 
cussion, is in book form instead of 
the old “strip” ticket system. Car- 
bons permit one writing instead of 
several. Air Transport Association 
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hails it as the first real improve- 
ment in long-trip passenger ticket- 
ing in the transportation field. 
Many of the airlines are expected 
to adopt the same system for their 
own lines. A new form baggage 
ticket will go into effect on the 
same date. 


C-5 4 Tests Hint 
Early Availability 

Passenger version certification 

tests started by CAA; believed 

aimed at planes intended for air- 

Flight tests on an original, pas- 
senger equipped, Douglas C-54 
have been started by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, and 
later model tests will follow. 

Start of the work increased the 
possibility that the airlines may 
soon begin to receive planes of this 
type. There was reason to believe 
that the ship undergoing the tests, 
which aim toward award of civil 
type airworthiness certificates, was 
one of 20 that have been declared 
surplus by the Army. 

► Commercial Design — These are 
planes originaly designed for air- 
lines, but taken over by the Army 
for war purposes before the lines 
could get delivery. With four fuel 
tanks, of 460-gal. capacity each, in 
the fuselage, installed by the 
Army, they have 26 seats in a four- 
abreast arrangement two on either 
side of the aisle. 

There is a good chance, how- 
ever, that integral tanks in the 
outer wings may be substituted for 
two of the present ones, increasing 
seating capacity to 44 and possibly 
more, depending on whether there 
are four or five seats abreast. 

There is little doubt that the 
plane will be certificated, perhaps 
with some changes, although for 
what weight is not indicated. CAA 
engineers hope the initial tests can 
be completed by Aug. 15. 

► Atlantic Use — The supposition 
elsewhere is that soon thereafter 
the 20 will be allocated to Amer- 
ican Export Airlines, Pan Amer- 
ican Airways, and Transcontinen- 
tal & Western Air, route recipi- 
ents in Civil Aeronautics Board’s 
recent North Atlantic decision. 

The flight tests began at Santa 
Monica, Calif., July 27, and were 
continued at Tulsa, Okla, using the 
C-54 for airspeed calibration and 
proving of other flying character- 
istics. Following those, another C- 
54 with outer wing fuel tanks will 
be tested for fuel runoff, and later 


Customers Deluge 

National Skyway Freight Corp. 
has been deluged with inquiries 
concerning availability of its re- 
cently-bought fleet of Budd Con- 
estoga air freighters for non- 
scheduled cargo contract work. 

At Long Beach municipal air- 
port, Calif., headquarters of 
NSFC, company officers antici- 
pate the completion within a 
week of a rate structure on both 
ton-mile and cubic foot bases. 

► 7 Planes Used— While the com- 
pany purchased from RFC the 
entire existing group of 14 fiyable 
Conestogas in this country for 
5401,000 (Aviation News, July 
30), only eight have been re- 
tained, seven for service, and the 
prototype, damaged in testing, 
for salvage. 

Four of NSFC’s 14 Budds have 
been sold to Asiatic Oil Co. of 
Ecuador, and two to Azteca Air- 
lines, Mexico, for undisclosed 


New Cargo Group 



Prescott, president, former Flying 
Tiger flight leader; Allen T. 
Chase, president of Azteca and 
• president of Standardized Air- 
craft, Vernon, Calif., and Samuel 

B. Mosher, president of Signal Oil 
Corp., Los Angeles. Other officers 
are R. P. Hedman, vice-president 
of operations; Jack Cornelius, 
vice-president, maintenance, and 

C. J. Rosbert, chief pilot. All are 
former members of the American 
Volunteer Group in China. 

Other former AVG members 
associated with the enterprise are 
pilots R. J. Raines, C. H. Laugh- 
lin, J. R. Rossi and Carl K. 
Brown, and ground crew mem- 
bers Manning Wakefield and 
Robert King. Two other pilots, 
R. S. Holmes, Jr., and Jules Wat- 
son, formerly flew the Xndia- 
China “Hump” route. 


this month fuel dump valves, now 
being installed on a third C-54, 
will be tested. 

Civil certification will require 
compliance with service bulletins 
and technical orders and perhaps 
certain modifications, including 
dump valve installation and me- 
chanical interconnection of wing 
flaps. Following the basic tests, 
other models of the C-54 (A, B, D 
and E), having varying gross 
weights and other features, will 
require review by CAA prior to 
authorization of certification flight 

Pan Am Domestic 
Routes Supported 

Senate Commerce Committee 
members ask early hearings on 
overseas carrier applications for 
inland schedules. 

Thirteen members of the Senate 
Commerce Committee have signed 
and sent to the President a state- 
ment on international air policy 
reviewing the history of com- 
munity legislation and urging the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to give 
early hearing, in the interests of 
“fair play,” to Pan American Air- 
ways' application to link its over- 
seas gateways by express routes 
across the country. 

Now that the Board has permit- 
ted domestic carriers to participate 
in the international field, said the 
report, “our overseas air carriers, 
now authorized to operate from the 
United States only in international 


service, should participate com- 
mensurately in the far larger do- 
mestic field,” lest serious injury 
accrue both to “those who have 
pioneered in the overseas field” 
and America’s position in inter- 
national air commerce. 

► Points to Pan Am — This un- 
doubtedly referred to Pan Amer- 
ican, which has applied for eight 
Great Circle express routes to join 
its terminal cities along the coast, 
and Chicago, which was made an 
inland overseas terminal in the 
North Atlantic case. 

The committee members also 
expressed the opinion that author- 
ization to overseas carrier to en- 
gage in domestic air transportation 
should be on the same temporary 
and experimental basis as opera- 
tions abroad by domestic airlines. 
Certificates in the North Atlantic 
case are for a seven-year period. 

The statement, issued in lieu of 
an interim committee report, em- 
phasized that the committee is con- 
tinuing its study of U. S. post-war 
policy in international air trans- 
port with a view to recommending 
such legislation as developments 
abroad and the national interest 
may require. 

► American Export Airlines’ chair- 
man of the board, John E. Slater, 
has gone to Paris to attend a meet- 
ing early this month of the Inter- 
national Air Transport Association, 
of which he is an Executive Com- 
mittee member. Incidentally, his 
plans called for travel over sections 
of the foreign part of the interna- 
tional air route awarded Amex re- 
cently by CAB. 
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Sudden British Election Upset 
Leaves Air Policies Undecided 


Signs point, however, to internal changes without revision of 
airline structure as it affects other nations; transport monopoly 
seen unopposed by new government. 


So unexpectedly overwhelming 
has been the victory of the Labor 
Party in the British elections that 
the question of the United King- 
dom’s future international aviation 
policy is still a guessing game that 
anyone — including, probably, the 
Labor Party itself — can play. 

Yet there are indications that 
while the inner structure of Bri- 
tain’s aviation agencies may 
change under a Labor government, 
her policy as it affects other na- 
tions may not. The basic needs of 
Britain remain the same under 
Attlee or Churchill, and as an in- 
strumentality of British foreign 
trade and a bond between Empire 
communications, her aviation still 
has the same job to do. 

► Party Ideal — Theoretically, La- 
bor would like to withdraw avia- 
tion from international competi- 
tion. The party’s stand is that of 
the Australian and New Zealand 
governments which are also La- 
bor-dominated — that international 
airlines should be run by some 



AIRPORT RECORDERS: 

One of the features at the air traf- 
fic center at LaGuardia Field, New 
York, is this battery of automatic 
recording machines, which record 
conversations between pilots and 
the tower while planes are in the 
control zone. A similar installation 
is in use at Washington National 
Airport. 


sort of United Nations operating 
company. As a matter of domestic 
economic philosophy, the party 
further believes in the Socialist 
doctrine of public ownership of 
public utilities. 

Before the elections, Labor ac- 
tively supported internationalism 
and attacked the White Paper 
policy of the wartime coalition 
government from that angle. The 
Chicago Conference demonstrated, 
however, that few nations were 
willing to embrace the proposal, 
and its subsequent playing down 
during the election seems to in- 
dicate the party is convinced that 
as an immediate goal, the ideal is 
impracticable. 

If there is thus to be competi- 
tion between nations, any British 
government must do the best it 
can to protect its own interests. 
Since the British generally feel 
that they are largely unprepared 
to enter the international air traffic 
race, the end sought by both Con- 
servatives and Laborites is a 
regulated competition that will 
preserve as much of Britain’s ad- 
vantage as possible. 

► ‘Pool’ Favor — This has been the 
rule by which the Churchill gov- 
ernment acted at Chicago and af- 
terwards without strenuous op- 
position from Labor. The more 
recent establishment of an Empire 
pooling arrangement between the 
operating companies of the Com- 
monwealth nations seems to be 
satisfactory to the Anzacs, and it 
probably is to Labor as well. 

When it comes to the form of 
British competition, a transport 
monopoly is not in itself objection- 
able to Labor, and it has not ob- 
jected to the division of services 
between three chosen instruments 
that would operate the Empire 
routes, internal and continental 
services and the new South Amer- 
ican lines as separate companies. 

The attitude toward the partici- 
pation of private capital in these 
companies might be another mat- 
ter. Nationalization of the rail- 
roads, which was a campaign 
pledge, would mean the with- 
drawal of private funds from the 
Railway Air Services company. As 
for the rest, the government might 


for a while be content with the 
restrictions placed upon private 
investment in the British Overseas 
Airways Corporation and in the 
British South American Airways 
which were assigned to the steam- 
ship companies. 

► Personnel — Changes in personnel 
will, of course, be inevitable. Lord 
Swinton will probably go out as 
Minister of Civil Aviation, al- 
though the party has no outstand- 
ing candidate for the post. Men- 
tioned in early discussion has been 
Frank Bowles, re-elected on the 
Labor ticket from Duneaton and a 
spokesman on aviation matters in 
Parliament, but the party may 
have to resort to one of the un- 
known "bright young men” in its 

Brigadier General Critchley, the 
government - appointed director 
general of BOAC, has been unpop- 
ular even with the support of 
Churchill, who appointed him, but 
there is no logical successor to him 
in the ranks of Labor and the 
choice may not be a political one. 

Reports so far from London in- 
dicate that the party has not com- 
pletely made up its mind about its 
aviation policy. But an important 
fact to remember is that while the 
Labor Party is Socialist, it is also 
British. This means that it will be 
likely to stay by certain long- 
established policies, and that it 
will probably employ old forms. 

J. E. Casey Heads 
Lines’ Policy Unit 

Joseph E. Casey, former member 
of Congress and now legal con- 
sultant with Transcontinental & 
Western Air, has been elected to 
head the Airlines Committee for 
U. S. Air Policy. 

The committee announced the 
selection shortly after the resigna- 
tion of Alexander B. Royce, chair- 
man for the past year, to reenter 
private practice with the firm of 
Chadbourne, Wallace, Park & 
Whiteside of New York City. 

► Background — Casey was a Rep- 
resentative from Massachusetts 
from 1934 to 1942. He is a member 
of the U. S. Supreme Court bar, 
the Bar Association of the District 
of Columbia, the Massachusetts 
bar, and is associated with the law 
firm of Hale and Dorr in Boston. 
He has been with TWA for about 
a year. 

The Policy Committee is made 
up of representatives of 16 domes- 
tic airlines and American Export 
Airlines, to further the cause of 
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regulated competition in interna- 
tional air transportation. The op- 
posite view, favoring a community 
company U. S. Flag Line for over- 
seas air operations, is taken by 
United Air Lines and Pan Amer- 
ican Airways. 

Casey said he expected the 
committee’s work to aid in the en- 
hancement of this country's posi- 
tion in international air transpor- 
tation. Royce, who leaves the 
committee in accordance with an 
understanding at the time of his 
appointment, lauded the Civil 
Aeronautics Board’s award of cer- 
tificates for North Atlantic opera- 
tion to three U. S. companies, and 
urged committee members to con- 
tinue their united efforts in behalf 
of competition. He predicted that 
certificates will go to other com- 
panies in other overseas cases 
pending before the Board. 

'First’ Feederline 
Inaugurates Service 

Essair, Inc., of Dallas, started 
its CAB-authorized feederline op- 
eration last Wednesday, with a 
round trip carrying mail and cargo 
between Houston and Amarillo. 

Survey flights on the route, AM 
64, were completed a year ago, 
but various delays were encoun- 
tered, among them equipment dif- 
ficulties and legal questions of 
organization structure. 

► Passenger Service — Although the 
first few flights were to be with 
cargo and mail only, passenger ser- 
vice was to start within a few 
days. The line has four Lock- 
heed Electras, one of which is be- 
ing reconverted while the other 
three are in use or ready for use. 

Schedules will be expanded later 
to two round trips a day. 

Essair’s certificate, first given a 
feederline operation, was granted 
by the Board in December, 1943, 
as a three-year authorization, ex- 
piring Dec. 31, 1946, on which 
reports were to be submitted 
periodically. CAB expressed a 
desire at the time to supplement 
its studies of local service by “ac- 
cumulation of actual experience 
with new types of operation.” 

► All • Points — A condition of the 
certificate was that all points on 
Essair’s route, which lies wholly 
within Texas and serves Austin, 
San Angelo, Abilene, and Lubbock 
between Houston and Amarillo, be 
served on each scheduled trip. 

Because of delay in getting the 
operation started, the Board, in a 
supplemental opinion upholding 



Gets CAB Promotion: Russell B. 
Adams, (above), assistant director 
of CAB’s Economic Bureau since 
August, 1943, has been named di- 
rector, succeeding Dr. Irston R. 
Barnes, who becomes the Board’s 
Economic Advisor. 


the line’s organization, recently 
gave the company opportunity to 
apply for an extension of the ex- 
piration date. 

Chicago Air Pacts 
Gain Eight Members 

Acceptance of various sections, 
particularly transit agreement, 
announced by State Department; 
Paraguay most active. 

The State Department last week 
announced acceptance, recently, of 
various Chicago aviation agree- 
ments by Paraguay, Australia, 
Belgium, Iraq, Luxembourg, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Syria. 
The following actions were 

► Paraguay accepted the Interim 
Agreement on International Civil 
Aviation, the International Air 
Services Transit Agreement (two 
freedoms-of-the-air), and the In- 
ternational Air Transport Agree- 
ment (five freedoms). The Para- 
guayan Ambassador also signed the 
Convention on International Civil 
Aviation but his government must 
ratify it before it is binding. 

► The Australian Minister signed 
the transit agreement. 

► Belgium and Iraq accepted the 
transit agreement. 

►Luxembourg accepted the interim 
agreement and her Minister also 
signed the convention and the 
transit agreement. 

► Sweden accepted the transit 
agreement. 

► Switzerland accepted the interim 


and transit agreements and her 
Minister signed the convention. 

► The chairman of the Syrian dele- 
gation to Chicago signed the transit 
and transport agreements with the 
reservation that Syria does not 
grant the fifth freedom. Syria ac- 
cepted the interim agreement. 

The Provisional International 
Civil Aviation Organization, estab- 
lished under terms of the interim 
agreement, is scheduled to convene 
in Montreal August 15. The 
United States delegate, Edward P. 
Warner, Civil Aeronautics Board 
vice-chairman, plans to leave for 
Montreal several days ahead of the 
opening session. 

CAB Economic Unit 
Officials Promoted 

Two important promotions in 
the Civil Aeronautics Board’s eco- 
nomic staff were announced last 
week. Dr. Irston R. Barnes, direc- 
tor of the Economic Bureau since 
July, 1944, occupies the newly 
created position of Economic Ad- 
visor to the Board. Russell B. 
Adams, formerly assistant eco- 
nomics director, becomes director. 

Considerable liaison duty and 
long-range planning is entailed in 
Barnes’ new job. He will consult 
with other federal, state, and mu- 
nicipal agencies and air carriers, 
in addition to working on special 
economic problems facing the 
Board as aviation grows. 

► Largest Section — As the new di- 
rector, Adams will head the largest 
division of the Board. He joined 
the then Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity soon after it was established 
in August, 1938, and became as- 
sistant director of the Economic 
Bureau two years ago this month. 

Director of the Bureau before 
Barnes took over (Aviation News, 
July 31, 1944), was Raymond W. 
Stough. Stough was then made 
special assistant to the Board, but 
since has become director of 
CAB’s Alaska office. 


New Twin Cities Flights 

Two additional daily round trips, 
one between the Twin Cities and 
Seattle-Tacoma, the other between 
the Twin Cities and Portland, will 
be operated by Northwest Airlines, 
beginning Aug. 10, to relieve a 
two-month bottleneck at Minne- 
apolis airport. The new schedules, 
extensions of Chicago-Twin Cities 
flights, will put into service a DC-3 
recently obtained from the Army. 
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National's Converted Transport: Exterior view of the Lockheed Lode- 
star which National Airline’s has converted to a 26-passenger plane for 
use in its Puerto Rican operation. 
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UAL TESTS CARGO UNIT: 

United Air Lines has experimented 
with this Fiberglas insulated re- 
frigerator container in the ship- 
ment of cut flowers. Weighing 25 
lbs. with a capacity of about 120 
cu. ft., cooling is accomplished by 
slabs of dry ice in pockets at the 
top. Walls of the container are 
approximately an inch thick, and 
access is through a zippered open- 
ing on one side. Both hangar and 
flight tests have been made, the 
latter with a shipment of g 
denias from San Francisco to C 
c ago. Low temperatures w 
maintained in both instances. 
United also is trying out other 
types of refrigerated units and 
containers, but test data is 
yet available. 


Slashed Pan Am Fares 


special fares are well below those 
for first class steamer passage and 
within $4 of second class steamer 
rates. 

CAB Cites Pilot 
In TWA Accident 

A pilot’s deviation from stand- 
ard instrument approach proced- 
ure, in descending below estab- 
lished safe minimum altitude, is 
blamed by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board as probable cause of an ac- 
cident involving a TWA plane near 
Burbank, Calif., last Dec. 1. The 
company’s failure to enforce ad- 
herence to company procedures 
was found to be a contributing 
factor. 

The Board also found that the 
pilot who, with the first officer, 
was among eight who died as a 
result of the crash, failed to show 


i his • 
flight plan, flew a 
than that specified in 
and failed to report 
Palmdale in accordar 
pany practice. 

► Trees Clipped — As it n 




cedure, the Board found, “might 
also indicate a deviation from the 
standard instrument approach pro- 
cedure in making the let-down at 
Burbank.” Testimony by TWA 
pilots at the accident hearing that 
they were “not very familiar” 
with company policies and proced- 
ures and were “not conforming 
strictly” to standard procedure for 
instrument approaches to Bur- 
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Fill Horta-Lisbon Trips 

Low summer fares on Pan 
American’s operation between 
Horta, Azores, and Lisbon, Portu- 
gal, are proving popular, the com- 
pany reports, with the result that 
passenger traffic volume has gone 
from almost nothing to near capa- 

When summer schedules began 
May 15, the one-way fare between 
Horta and Lisbon was cut from 
$106 to $45, with a round-trip 
rate of $81, the equivalent of 4.9 
cents per mile one way or 4.4 cents 
per mile round-trip. PAA says the 
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Elaborate Time Saver: Fuel, oil, and hydraulic systems of a Douglas 
post-war transport are duplicated in detail in this functional mockup. 
Constructed of molded plexiglas and used by the Army, it cost around 
$70,000. A similar mockup, for airline use, built of metal with cutaways 
will sell well below that level , according to the company. 


Airliner Trainers 
Offered By Douglas 

In coming weeks, major airlines 
that have ordered, and may buy, 
Douglas Aircraft’s postwar trans- 
ports . . . DC-6, DC-4, and DC-7 
. . . will learn in photographic de- 
tail of the supplementary services 
the West Coast company will offer 

Six elaborate Douglas service 
brochures are in the making, and 
the first has been mailed, outlin- 
ing the company’s proposal to sell 
and rent both portable and sta- 
tionary mockups to train airline 
personnel in the servicing and 
maintenance of the planes they 
will operate. 

► Cost Saver — Object of the air- 
line use of functional mockups will 
be the elimination of “costly ex- 
perimentation following the ar- 
rival of new equipment." An ex- 
planatory foreword in the mock- 
up brochure quotes an airline es- 
timate that time lost by unskilled 
ground crews during stops might 
cost an airline operating a fleet of 


HIGH GRADE STRESS ANALYST 
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50 planes, $750 a day — a loss that 
if saved would pay off the cost of 
training aids within a short time. 

British Airline Pool 
Refused By Canada 

Canada has declined to pool op- 
erations with Great Britain on 
trans-Atlantic air schedules. The 
Canadian attitude, based on the 
fact that Canada has it own gov- 
ernment-owned air transport ser- 
vice ready for trans-ocean opera- 
tion, was announced at the British 
Commonwealth Air Transport 
Council meeting at London. 

Pooling of services, notably to 
India and Australia and New 
Zealand, already has been ar- 
ranged with other parts of the Em- 
pire and there is a possibility that 
Canada may come into the pool 
to operate one section of trans- 
pacific service, with Great Britain, 
Australia and New Zealand taking 
another. 

► System Doubts — Air Marshal G. 
O. Johnson, Canadian authority, 
expressed the view that “this sys- 
tem is not the best method for the 
North Atlantic.” He explained that 
“while generally we agree with 
the principle of pooling, parallel 
and independent operation is un- 
doubtedly the best on many routes. 
There is adequate opportunity on 
the North Atlantic route for op- 
erations completely separate in 
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every respect. This does not mean 
that there will not be the fullest 
cooperation between the two coun- 

N. Atlantic Recount 
Asked By Pan Am 

Pan American Airways has 
joined PCA and Northeast Air- 
lines in asking the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board to reopen the North 
Atlantic case. It seeks a change in 
that decision “to permit the pi- 
oneer trans-oceanic airline to com- 
pete for a fair share of trans- 
Atlantic traffic” with TWA and 
American Airlines System. 

Emphasizing that it did not seek 
reconsideration of general policy 
questions, such as competition in 
international air travel, or “how 
TWA came to be certificated for 
service on the North Atlantic at 
all,” Pan American said it was 
asking the Board to reconsider 
“whether it actually desires to per- 
petrate the injustice to Pan Amer- 
ican Airways, the pioneer trans- 
Atlantic air carrier, and to be 
guilty of the gross favoritism to 
TWA, and also of the favoritism 
to American Airlines (through its 
subsidiary American Export), that 
would result if the Board were to 
permit this arbitrary decision to 
become final.” 

Detroit Airport Site 
List Stands At Four 

Three potential sites for De- 
troit’s main airport, not including 
the northwest location favored by 
the airlines, and the city’s common 
council, are being considered by 
the Metropolitan Aviation Plan- 
ning Authority. 

Locations are the Wayne County 
Airport, now an Air Transport 
Command base; the proposed in- 
ternational site, seven miles south 
of Windsor, Ont., and the Ford- 
Gulley site, west of Dearborn. 

► Solution Plea — Without a dis- 
senting vote, the Authority passed 
a resolution asking airlines serv- 
ing the city to present an “im- 
mediate solution to the existing 
dangerous condition” at the pres- 
ent city airport. 
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Broader Accident Insurance 

for AIR PASSENGERS 
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p 

assengers in civilian planes on private 


or non-scheduled commercial flights anywhere in 
North America can now have protection against all 
normal aviation hazards as part of regular Connecti- 
cut General accident insurance. 

Passengers on commercial airlines can be protected 
while flying anywhere in the world, including trans- 
oceanic flights. 

These extensions of coverage, at no extra cost, apply 
to regular Connecticut General accident policies now 
in force and being issued. 

Thus Connecticut General announces another pro- 
gressive step consistent with the increased use of air 
travel. Last November it was first in announcing 
extension of life insurance protection to cover world- 
wide flying, and recently it also liberalized accident 
insurance for airline personnel. 

If you use, or plan to use, air travel at all, you 
should obtain full details about Connecticut Gen- 
eral’s broadened protection. Any representative -will 
be glad to give you information. 


connEmcuT geherhl 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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EDITORIAL 


Speedy Action By CAB 

P rompt announcement late last week by Civil 
Aeronautics Board of its decisions on salient 
points of the new Part 03 of Civil Air Regulations 
affecting non-transport plane design is receiving 
commendation from the aircraft industry. 

Realizing that manufacturers’ long-range post- 
war design plans were depending on settlement of 
certain controversial points to be embodied in the 
new regulation, the Board has relieved that un- 
certainty by its five point announcement made 
less than a week after completion of a hectic three 
day hearing of industry and CAA technical ex- 
perts on the points at issue. 

Generally, the Board’s decision is viewed as a 
sound compromise of the CAA’s conservative and 
the manufacturer’s more liberal philosophies on 
safety in aircraft design, leaning in several im- 
portant respects toward the more liberal view- 
point. 

The decision provides: 

1. The proposed “personal” plane category is 
eliminated, leaving four non-transport categories, 
normal, utility, acrobatic and restricted. 

2. Maximum allowable stalling speed will be 
limited to 70 mph. for single-engine aircraft and 
for twin-engine aircraft of 6,000 pounds or less 
gross weight which fail to meet the single-engine 
climb requirement indicated herein. 

3. Climb requirement for certification will be 
for an angle of climb of at least one to 12; and for 
a rate of climb of at least 300 feet per minute. 

4. Multi-engine aircraft of above 6,000 pounds 
gross weight must have a rate of climb with one 
engine inoperative of at least 0.02 multiplied by 
the plane’s stalling speed in normal landing con- 
dition (using wing flaps if the plane has them) 
at a height of 5,000 feet with cowl flaps set for 
cooling on a hot day. 

5. Limit load factor required for maneuvering 
in aircraft of normal category shall be 3.8 except 
that aircraft characteristically incapable of spin- 
ning may have a 3.5 load factor. 

Attention is directed by engineers to the fact 
that points 2 and 4 do not require a stall speed 
limit for planes of over 6,000 pounds that will 
meet the rate of climb requirement with one en- 
gine out. As an example: for a twin-engine plane 
with a 70 mph. stalling speed the required rate of 
climb with one engine out under the new require- 
ment would be 98 feet per minute. Yet it could 
Rave a stall speed of 80 or 90 mph. if it showed a 
correspondingly higher rate of climb with one en- 
gine out. 

This requirement is seen as significant in view 


of the trend toward higher stalling or landing 
speeds in the vital transport aircraft and indicates 
a CAB viewpoint which may well be extended to 
cover transport aircraft in subsequent regulations. 
A decision to revise transport regulations in such 
a direction is considered essential by most engi- 
neers in the government and in the aircraft and 
airline industries. 

Only major phase of Part 03 still to be settled is 
the power plant section, in which the manufac- 
turers have asked CAA engineers to reconsider 
some of the requirements. A new recommen- 
dation on power plants is expected to be forthcom- 
ing from CAA soon. 

Meanwhile, the manufacturers may at least go 
ahead with their structures design without wait- 
ing for formal promulgation and issuance of the 
entire non-transport regulation. As pointed out 
here July 16, however, the ultimate goal of both 
government and industry still should be the set- 
ting up of limitations only on minimum perform- 
ance, and allowing the industry widest freedom, 
commensurate with safety considerations, meet- 
ing those standards. 

Another Airline War Job 

A lthough it took sharp criticism from the Of- 
L fice of Defense Transportation on Capitol 
Hill to initiate the action, the War Department 
and Army Air Forces are to be congratulated on 
progress of plans to contract with the four trans- 
continental airlines to aid in alleviating the rede- 
ployment jam on the railroads. 

Using Army planes and pilots, the airlines hope 
to carry 25,000 soldiers a month, in addition to the 
regularly scheduled airline services. The program 
should be underway by Aug. 20, with maximum 
operation anticipated a fortnight later. Newark, 
Los Angeles, Seattle, and San Francisco will be 
the main terminals under present plans. The oper- 
ation is expected to continue at least eight months, 
or until the railroad traffic problem is considered 
sufficiently relieved. 

War Department officials assure the airlines that 
the new contract program will not interfere with 
contemplated return to the lines of military pilots 
with airline experience, or with any allotments to 
the airlines of additional transports. 

As in the early days of the war, the domestic 
airlines have been called upon to take over a ma- 
jor war job on short notice. Despite their own 
mounting problems, not the least of which involve 
shortage of personnel with the continued month 
by month gains in traffic, we forecast that they 
will excel their own amazing past performance. 

Robert H. Wood 
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"&x ha - Ordinary" 
ENGINEERING 


Cook relays are designed and en- 
gineered in modern laboratories by 
engineers who have the finest pro- 
duction and testing equipment at 
their disposal. Fine equipment in 
itself, however, is not always the 
basis of good engineering. The men 
in Cook laboratories must also qual- 
ify by possessing sound, practical 
and theoretical engineering princi- 
ples. These principles are not only 
prevalent in the men in our labora- 
tories, but are also characteristics 
of our entire staff of field engineers. 
These are the men located through- 
out the principal cities in the United 
States and Canada, who are at your 
disposal when any relay problems 
present themselves. 


SvAa- Ordinary" 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 

The stamp of craftsmanship in the 
manufacture of Cook relays starts 
in the drafting room. It is there that 
careful drawings, such as the ac- 
companying illustration, are pre- 
pared. From this drawing through 
the specification of the best and 
highest grades of materials, preci- 
sion manufacture of all parts, the 
careful assembly, and the rigid test- 
ing of the completed relay, every 
step along the way is an operation 
in which Cook craftsmen take pride. 

The relay illustrated is one of the 
new "400" series of small Cook re- 
lays. It is 1 -7/ 1 6 ' L. by 1 -5/1 6" W. 
by 1-7/16" H., operates normal coil 
voltage of 28 volts. Will operate at 
1 4 volts and maintain proper con- 
tact pressure over 30 grams. Oper- 
ating time less than 1 0 milliseconds. 



Super Spy 


T O SPY on Japan, mighty Superfortresses are modified 
into super photo reconnaissance planes, like the “Yoko- 
hama Yo-Yo” above. These carry more cameras and have 
a greater range than any other reconnaissance planes ever 
produced. Equipment includes “spotting cameras” capable 
of picking up such detail as railroad ties from as high as 
20,000 feet, and wide-angle cameras that map a 20-mile- 
wide area as the plane flies along. 

All of these “super spy” planes in use today have come 
from the Continental-Denver Modification Center, oper- 
ated by Continental Air Lines in Denver, Colorado. 

As one of America’s great airlines, Continental knows 
that the major factor in all successful aircraft operation is 
dependable engine performance. That is why, in its com- 
mercial operations, Continental Air Lines has used Texaco 
Aircraft Engine Oil exclusively for years. Says Continental’s 


president, Robert F. Six: “We have had very splendid re- 
sults with Texaco. Our maintenance department likes your 
engine oil because engines are always exceptionally clean 
on ‘tear-downs’.” 

Leading airlines throughout the country endorse this 
statement. It is a fact, and has been for years, that — 

More revenue airline miles in the U. S. are 
flown with Texaco than with any other brand. 

A Texaco aviation representative will gladly help you 
select the most suitable lubricants and fuels for your equip- 
ment . . . and furnish suggestions for improvement in 
maintenance practices. Texaco Aviation Products are avail- 
able through more than 2300 Texaco distributing plants 
in the 48 States. The Texas Company, Aviation Division. 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 



STAR THEATRE 




and Fuels 


FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 

WITH JAMES MELTON EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT-CSS 


TUNE IN THE TEXACO 


